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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, |municating information, than I have ever| At page 85, Miss M. tells us,—‘* Never, per- 
Society in America. By Harriet Martineau,| found the Americans to be. I never asked in| haps, did statesmen begin their task of con. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. Saunders} vain, and I seldom had to ask at all; so care-' stitution-making with so much aid from pre- 
and Otley. fully were my inquiries anticipated, and my | ceding circumstances as the great men of the 
Tur name of this work is a misnomer. ‘ So- aims so completely understood. I doubt whe- revolution. A social neighbourhood of colonies, 
ciety in America” is the least applicable title | ther a single fact that I wished to learn, or any |all suffering under colonial grievances, and all 
which could have been bestowed upon it. Po-/| doctrine that I desired to comprehend, was ever varying in their internal government, afforded 
litics, parties, government, economy, agricul. | kept from me because I was a woman.” a broad -hint of the present system, and fine 
ture, transports and markets, manufactures,| It is impossible to decide which sex can/ facilities for putting it in practice. There was 
commerce, currency, slavery, civilisation, and | write best upon foreign travel. It depends| much less speculation in the case than might 
religion, are the ote of Miss Martineau’s upon circumstances. No man could have told appear from a distance; and this fact so far 
lucubrations ; and her papers are essays upon us so much of Turkish harems as Lady Wort- | takes away from the superhuman character of 
these most important subjects, which relate to|ley Montagu (or as Miss Pardoe, we hope, isthe wisdom which achieved the completion of 
masses, and not to ‘* Society.” There are, how-| prepared to do); but, on the contrary, there the United States’ constitution, as to bring the 
ever, many pages, illustrative of her arguments are a hundred things in the manners of every mind down from its state of amazement into 
and opinions, which tell us something of her | country which no woman can explore. In the one of very wholesome admiration.” 
social intercourse with the Americans, though, | instance before us, we do not think that either) So that, after all the high-spun theory of the 
certainly, not enough to give a bookselling title Miss Martineau’s sex, or fame as holding par-| beginning, we are taught, that a government 
to the publication. | ticular opinions, could have been favourable to' might be framed of able men (not ‘ the peo- 
It stands upon higher grounds. Miss Mar. her as an impartial observer of America. Like! ple,”) upon good models all about them; and 
tineau is a decided politician, political econo-|@ government commissioner, she would have|that the silly conclusion, ‘‘ that mankind are 
mist, and philosopher. Her book is redolent nothing brought under her notice but that! capable of self-government,”’ if we only knew 
of all the profundities of speculation connected | which was wished to be reported. Every thing | what it meant, is, at any rate, unsupported by 
with these grand questions: then, why give a is got up for the occasion if we know that the the half century existence of American ex- 








flippant, commonplace name to an article of a party is going to write a book about it. ‘periment. Be it understood, we do not under. 
much higher order? Miss Martineau writes «« If there’s a hole in a’ ye'’re coats, | value either the principle or the example, but 
like a man; and she ought not, thus, to be! Tre'd ye tent it; . ‘we abominate such crude theories. Now we 
treated asa woman. Saunders and Otley have | = hell eeatite notes, arrive at some of our author’s ideas upon the 
to answer for it. | Yn another respect there is a-rather whim. Conditions of various classes of mankind in 


The Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the Westmin-| sical claim to superior correctness in this work, every country :— ; , 
ster, perhaps the Foreign, and other Reviews, | which we copy for the benefit of the blind, the; ‘* As long as men continue as differently or- 
which take three, six, or nine months (as suits! lame, &c., &c. The author says,— iganised as they now are, there will be two 
them) to concoct their articles, will, we doubt| I laboured under only one peculiar disad-| parties under every government. Even if their 
not, execute the justice it pleases them upon vantage, that I am aware of; but that one is Outward fortunes could be absolutely equalised, 
this work ; shewing its ability, its foolery, its| incalculable. I mean my deafness. This does there would be, from individual constitution 
wonderful sagacity, its absurdity, its genuine not endanger the accuracy of my information, @lone, an aristocracy and a democracy in every 
philosophy, its false principles, its logical ac-|I believe, as far as it goes; because I carry a land. The fearful by nature would compose 
curacy, or its stupidity, as may be their hu- | trumpet of remarkable fidelity—an instrument, 80 aristocracy, the hopeful by nature a demo- 
mour and interest. For ourselves we can only, | moreover, which seems to exert some winning cracy, were all other causes of divergence done 
in this, as in other lesser and greater concerns, | power, by which I gain more in éétes-d-tétes away. When to these constitutional differ. 
go straight forward in our Literary career, and | than is given to people who hear general con- | ences are added all those outward circumstances 
simply tell the impression made upon us by the | versation. Probably its charm consists in the Which go to increase the fear and the hope, 
matter we have read. new feeling which it imparts of ease and pri- the mutual misunderstandings of parties are no 

Thus speaking, we must say that these three | vacy in conversing with a deaf person.” longer to be wondered at. Men who have 
volumes have been one of the toughest yarns to| It is funny that a lady, with an attractive gained wealth, whose hope is fulfilled, and who 
which we have been obliged to tackle for a long | “ instrument,” should fancy that the exertion |fear loss by change, are naturally of the aristo- 
while. There is so much of candour, and so| applied to its resonance should be quite un- cratic class. So are men of learning, who, 
much of pretension ; so much of superior sense, | known to the folks round about! Nothing ad. wnconsciously identifying learning and wisdom, 
and so much of inconclusive argument ; 80! ministers so much to human vanity as defects. fear the elevation of the ignorant to a station 
much of sound reasoning, and so much of illo-; But we must leave off our own axioms, to like their own. So are men of talent, who, 
gical conclusion; in short, so many contra-| give a taste of this book. To treat it gravely having gained the power which is the fit recom- 
rieties, that we can ouly say, a panegyric or a| would require a year’s Gazettes; to treat it pense of achievement, dread the having to yield 
denunciation might be equally well supported. | lightly would be unjust to its merits. It is a it to numbers instead of desert. ™ 
We shall take neither side; but endeavour to The work for even a clever woman, but it! To our minds this is utter nonsense. First, 
afford our readers some idea of the work. is a woman’s work. Come :— men must, not “now,” but for ever be “‘ differ~ 

In her Introduction, Miss M. says, “ It has| “ The experiment of the particular constitu. ently organised ;” and, therefore, there must 
been frequently mentioned to me that my being| tion of the United States may fail; but the be “ an more—‘‘ parties under every 
& woman was one disadvantage ; and my being | great principle which, whether successfully or government. Ye should imagine that “ the 
— heard of, another. In this I do not | not, it strives to embody—the capacity of man. fearful” would be the last, instead of the first, 
agree. Iam sure I have seen much more of|kind for self-government —is established for to achieve aristocracy ; and that “‘ the hopeful, 
domestic life than could possibly have beqp ex-|ever. It has, as Mr. Madison said, proved a beginning, in many instances, in an aristocratic 
hibited to any gentleman travelling through | thing previously held impossible. If a revolu. career, would truly be the aristocrats. Wealthy 
the country. The nursery, the boudoir, the|tion were to take place to-morrow in the men—nay, men who have ever so little to lose 
kitchen, are all excellent schools in which to| United States, it remains a historical fact that, |\—are naturally averse to change; but this does 
learn the morals and manners of a people: and,|for half a century, a people has been self. not make them of “ the aristocratic class :”” on 
as for public and professional affairs, those | governed ; and, till it can be proved that the the contrary, the aristocratic class have none so 
May always gain full information upon such | self-government is the cause of the instability, Much to dread, if they misconduct themselves, 
matters, who really feel an interest in them—J|no revolution, nor series of revolutions, can 48 those who have secured competency and 
be they men or women. No people in the| tarnish the lustre, any more than they can im. independence. As for the argument against 
world can be more frank, confiding, and affec-| pair the soundness of the principle that man- men of learning, wisdom, and talent, it is @ 
Uonate, nor more skilful and liberal in com-| kind are capable of self-government.” \miserable piece of sophistry, and as absurd as 
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it is sophistical. When the learned scholar of 
profound labour, the professional man of many 
years’ study, and the man of native talent, are 
afraid of “the ignorant,” then, indeed, will they 
be jealous, and the toe of the peasant tread so 
hard upon the heel of the courtier, that it will 
gall their gibes. 

Of the author’s nationality we cite one ex- 
ample 

* Washington’s influence is a topic which 
no one is ever hardy enough to approach, in 
the way of measurement or specification. 
Within the compass of his name lies more than 
other words can tell of his power over men. 
When the British officers were passing up the 
Potomac, in the last war, to perpetrate as das- 
tardly a deed of spoliation at the capital as ever 
it was the cruel fate of soldiers to be ordered to 
do, they desired to be told when they were 
passing the burial-place of Washington, and 
stood uncovered on deck as long as they were 
within sight of Mount Vernon. Any in Eng- 
land, who happen to know how deeply dis- 
graced their country was by the actors in this 
expedition, will feel what the power must have 
been which, breathing from that shore, human- 
ised for the hour the cowardly plunderers as 
they floated by.” 

Upon this, comment is unnecessary. We 
will pass on to Miss Martineau’s account of 
American newspapers—the free and unstamp- 
ed press. She has told us that American rho- 
domontade nationality is not common to the 
people, but got up for public exhibitions ; and 
then she says :— 

“Side by side with the sinners of the ros- 
trum, stand the sinners of the newspaper press. 
The case is clear, and needs little remark or 
illustration. The profligacy of newspapers, 
wherever they exist, is a universal complaint ; 
and, of all newspaper presses, I never heard 
any one deny that the American is the worst. 
Of course, this depravity being so general 
throughout the country, it must be occasioned 
by some overpowering force of circumstances. 
The causes are various ; and it is a testimony 
to the strength and purity of the democratic 
sentiment in the country, that the republic has 
not been overthrown by its newspapers. While 
the population is so scattered as it now is, 
throughout the greater part of the Union, no- 
thing is easier than to make the people know 
only one side of a question; few things are 
easier than to keep from them, altogether, the 
knowledge of any particular affair; and, worse 
than all, on them may easily be practised the 
‘discovery that lies may work their intended, 
effect, before the truth can overtake them. It 
is hard to tell which is worst — the wide diffu- 
sion of things that are not true, or the sup-| 
pression of things that are true. It is no 
secret that some able personage at Washington 
writes letters on the politics and politicians of 
the general government, and sends them to the 
remotest corners of the Union, to appear in 
their newspapers; after which, they are col- 
lected in the administration newspaper at 
Washington, as testimonies of public opinion 
in the respective districts where they appear. 
It is no secret that the newspapers of the south 
keep out of their columns all information 
which might enlighten their readers, near and 
afar, as to the real state of society-at home. I 


can testify to the remarkable events which 
occur in the southern States, unnoticed by any 
bag and transpiring only through accident. 

wo men were burned alive, without trial, by 
the gentlemen of Mobile, just before my arrival 
there; and no newspaper even alluded to the 
-circumstance, till, many months after, .a. brief 





and obscure paragraph, in a northern journal, | imprison, and execute them for certain offences. 


treated it as a matter of hearsay. 
secret that the systematic abuse with which 
the newspapers of one side assail every can- 
didate coming forward on the other, is the 
cause of many honourable men, who have a 
regard to their reputation, being deterred from 
entering public life; and of the people being 
thus deprived of some better servants than 
any they have. Though a faithful public 
servant should be able to endure all the con- 
sequences of faithful service, yet there are many 
cases where men, undecided as to their choice 
of public and private life, are fixed in favour of 
the latter by this one circumstance. It is the 
one obstacle too much. A public man in New 
England gave me the history of an editor of a 
newspaper, who began his professional course 
by making an avowed distinction between tell- 
ing lies in conversation and in a newspaper, 
where every body looks for them. Of course, 
he has anh deeper and deeper in falsehood ; 
but retribution has not yet overtaken him. My 
informant told me, that this editor has made 
some thousands of dollars by his abuse of one 
man ; and jocosely proposed, that persons who 
are systematically railed at by any newspaper, 
should lay claim to a proportion of the profits 
arising out of the use of their names and cha- 
racters, The worst of it is, that the few excep- 
tions to this depravity,—the few newspapers 
conducted by men of truth and superior intelli- 
gence, are not yet encouraged in proportion to 
their merits. ie is easy to see how a youth, 
going into the wilds, to set up a newspaper for 
the neighbouring villages, should meet with 
support, however vicious or crude his produc- 
tion may be; but it is discouraging to perceive 
how little preference is given, in the Atlantic 
cities, to the best journals over the worst. Still, 
there is a preference, and it appears to be on 
the increase ; and that increase, again, is in 
proportion to the intrepidity of the paper in 
discussing affairs as they arise. There will be 
no great improvement in the literary character 
of the American newspapers, till the literature 
of the country has improved. Their moral 
character depends upon the moral taste of the 
people. This looks like a very severe censure. 
If it be so, the same censure applies elsewhere ; 
and English morals must be [eld accountable 
for the slanders and captiousness displayed in 
the leading articles of British journals, and for 
the disgustingly jocose tone of their police re- 
ports, where crimes are treated as entertain- 
ments, and misery as a jest. Whatever may 
be the exterior causes of the Americans having 
been hitherto ill served in their newspapers, it is 
now certain that there are none which may not 
be overpowered by a sound moral taste. In 
their country, the demand lies with the many. 
Whenever # many demand truth and justice 
in their journals, and reject falsehood and 
calumny, they will be served according to their 
desire.” 

So much for journalism ; but a still greater 
blame is cast upon America—indeed the great- 
est, except the abolition of slavery, which, yet, 
Miss M. softens a little in consequence of the 
kind treatment generally experienced by the 
slaves: we allude to the ill usage of the women 
in the United States. 

*“One of the fundamental principles an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence is, 
that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. How can the 
political condition of women be reconciled with 
this? Governments in the United States have 
power to tax women who hold property ; to 
divorce them from their husbands; to fine, 





It is no| Whence do these 


governments derive their 
powers? ‘They are not ‘ just,’ as they are not 
|derived from the consent of the women thus 
|governed. Governments in the United States 
have power to enslave certain women, and also 
| to punish other women for inhuman treatment 
lof such slaves, Neither of these powers are 
|‘ just ;’ not being derived from the consent of 
,the governed. Governments decree to women 
{in some states half their husbands’ property ; 
jin others, one third. In some, a woman, on 
| her marriage, is made to yield all her property 
to her husband ; in others, to retain a portion, 
| or the whole, in her own hands. Whence do 
governments derive the unjust power of thus 
disposing of property without the consent of 
| the governed ? The democratic principle con. 
| demns all this as wrong, and requires the equal 
| political representation of all rational beings. 
| Children, idiots, and criminals, during the 
season of sequestration, are the only fair excep. 
tions. The case is so plain that I might close 
it here; but it is interesting to inquire how so 
obvious a decision has been so evaded as to 
leave to women no political rights whatever. 
The question has been asked, from time to 
time, in more countries than one, How obedience 
to the laws can be required of women, when no 
woman has, either actually or virtually, given 
any assent to any law ? No plausible answer 
has, as far as I can discover, been offered —for 
the good reason, that no plausible answer can 
be devised. The most principled democratic 
writers on government have, on this subject, 
sunk into fallacies as disgraceful as any advo- 
cate of despotism has adduced. In fact, they 
have thus sunk from being, for the moment, 
‘advocates of despotism. Jefferson in America, 
|and James Mill at home, subside, for the occa- 
| sion, to the level of the author of the Emperor 
of Russia’s Catechism for the young Poles.” 

This is a serious question—this of the young 
Poles and Miss Martineau. We do not know, 
however, how to treat it gravely. We are in- 
clined to think that women ought to have the 
political rights Miss M. demands for them: but 
we have just been looking on the Westminster 
election ; and we have said, Should we like 
wife, daughter, sister, cousin, distant relative, or 
female friend, whom we loved or respected, to 
take a part in these drunken orgies and black- 
guard struggles? Oh, no. There are too often 
too many and too slight quarrels which break 
the bonds of amity between man and woman ; 
for heaven's sake do not increase them by ex- 

ing the tender, the soft, the loving, and the 
was he sex, to ruffian collision and the tur- 
moils of the vestry, the committee, the club, or 
the ballot-room! Let us have them clever as 
Miss Martineau, if you please, but more femi- 
nine,—less Malthusian, if so be, but more na- 
tural and productive of every natural pleasure. 
Being rather better than angels, who would 
convert them into offensive politicians ? : 

If we have a few words more to say of this 
work, we shall anon. 








The History of Ireland. By T. Moore, Esq. 
Vol. I. (Vol. XC. of Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. London, 1837. Longman and 


Co. 
Pursvu1ne the tangled thread of Ireland's early 
annals, this volume commences with the Danish 
invasion, a.D. 787, and brings us down to the 
end of the twelfth century, when the English 
had established themselves in the country, and 
it had seen the last of its native monarchs. 
About this time, we should imagine, the authen- 
tic history ought to begin ; but it is not amiss to 
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accompany our poet-historian through the pre- 
ceding and darker periods. It is, indeed, curi- 
ous to remark the disposition of the poetic 
temperament to dwell on events and times which 
afford scope and play for the imagination: every 
genuine bard is more than half an antiquary, 
and, if he did not employ himself in writing 
verses, would assuredly devote much of his 
leisure to antiquarian researches. This is, per- 
haps, the reason why Mr. Moore has devoted 
two of his volumes to the obscure traditions and 
legendary lore of Ireland; and we have only 
to trust that it may not cramp him to confine 
the rest within. the single additional volume 
originally announced. 

Our task not being poeticai, but critical, we 
shall not venture into the realms of Brian Boru, 
or Malachy, far less meddle with their barbar- 
ous ancestors, and the fierce Northmen with 
whom they contended. Even the battle of 
Clontarf shall be only a reference with us; but 
we may fairly afford a specimen of our author 
by a few selections from his notice of its famous 
leader :— 

“In estimating the character of Brian Boru, 
it will be found that there are three distinct 
points of view in which he stands forth promi- 
nently to the eye—namely, as a great warrior, a 
successful usurper, and a munificent friend to 
thechurch. In the attributes belonging to him, 
under these three several aspects, are to be found 
the main as well as subsidiary sources of his 
fame. The career of Brian as a military leader 
appears to have been uniformly, with one single 
exception, successful ; and, from the battle of 
Sulchoid to that of Clontarf, his historians 
number no less than fifty great battles in which 
he bore away the palm of victory from the 
Northmen and their allies. In his usurpation 
of the supreme power he was impelled evidently 
by motives of selfish ambition; nor could he 
have entailed any more ruinous evil upon the 
country, than by thus setting an example of 
contempt for established rights, and thereby 
weakening, in the minds of the people, that 
habitual reverence for ancient laws and usages 
which was the only security afforded by the 
national character for the preservation of public 
order and peace. The fatal consequences of 
this step, both moral and political, will be found 
but too strikingly evolved in the course of the 
subsequent history. Attempts have been made 
to lend an appearance of popular sanction to his 
usurpation, by the plausible pretence that it 
was owing to the solicitation of the states and 
princes of Connaught, that he was induced to 
adopt measures for the deposition of Malachy. 
In like manner, to give to this step some sem- 
blance of concert and deliberation, we are told 
of a convention of the princes of the kindom 
held at Dundalk, preliminary to the assumption 
of the monarchy, and convoked in contempla- 
tion of that step. But the truth is, for none of 
these supposed preparatives of his usurpation is 
there the slightest authority in any of our 
records; and the convention held at Dundealga, 
or Dundalk, so far from being a preliminary 
measure, did not take place till after ‘the first 
rebellion,’ as it is styled by our annalists, of the 
King of Munster against the monarch. This 
very term, indeed, applied by Tigernach, by the 
Annals of Inisfallen, and the Four Masters, to 
the daring enterprise of Brian, sufficiently proves 
in what light it was viewed by all the most 
trustworthy of our historians. That the feel- 
ings of a people whose chief occupation was 
warfare would be easily enlisted on the side of 
the veteran of fifty battles, even in an aggression 
on the ancient throne of the Hy.Niells, may, 


without difficulty, be believed; but, that 





ever attempted to disguise or smooth away his 
usurpation by any such show of respect for 
public opinion as his later apologists have at- 
tributed to him, is a supposition founded on 
modern notions, and wholly unauthorised by 


| the authentic records of his acts; which simply 
|state that he twice, at the head of a numerous 


army, entered hostilely the royal precincts of 
Tara—that, on the second of these occasions, 
he dispossessed the legitimate monarch of his 
authority, and placed himself on the supreme 
throne in his stead. By some inquirers into 
his conduct, a far more enlarged and noble mo- 
tive than the mere desire of self-aggrandisement 
has been assigned for this bold step, which they 
suppose to have been dictated by the patriotic 
conviction that the whole strength of the country 
ought then to be directed unitedly against the 
Danes ; and that it was only by the grasp of 
one vigorous hand, consolidating her resources 
and collecting her scattered energies, that so 
great and vital an object could be accomplished. 
Of the spirit and wisdom of this view of the 
policy then required, there can exist no rational 
doubt. It was the same acted upon, as we shall 
see, by Brian, at an interval of nearly fourteen 
years after, and with perfect and glorious suc- 
cess. But a work neglected through so long an 
interval, and then forced upon him by a great 
and perilous exigency, will hardly be assumed 
as one of the chief and pressing considerations 
that now impelled him to usurp the supreme 
power. On the contrary, so remote and sub- 
ordinate was the place held by the Danish in- 
truders in his views, that, though they still had 
possession of all the chief maritime towns of the 
kingdom, not a single effort did he make, during 
the ten or twelve years following his accession, 
to dislodge or molest them. But, intent chiefly 
on strengthening and guarding his own usurped 
position, he left to the Danes by far the longest 
interval of repose they had ever been suffered 
to enjoy on Trish ground ; content with awing, 
by his name, into peaceful submission, as well 
the foreign as the native princes over whom he 
ruled. How little even he had transcended the 
level of his times, or risen to any clear views of 
a patriot’s duty or dignity, may be judged from 
his employing a squadron of Danes as his van- 
guard in the first incursion he made into the 
territory of ‘Tara; thus sanctioning, by his own 
example, the treason of alliance with the in- 
vader, and resorting to the ranks of his country’s 
enemies for aid in assailing and overturning 
her ancient monarchy. Of the beneficial effects 
attributed to his government, his wise laws and 
strict system of police, the numerous edifices he 
either built or repaired, the bridges and roads 
constructed by his order throughout the coun- 
try, —of these, and other such happy results of 
his reign, there occurs no mention, whatever, 
in our annals ; nor have we, I fear, any graver 
authority for them than that of the veracions 
chronicler who has described so minutely the 
corridors, kitchens, and wine-cellar belonging 
to the monarch’s favourite banqueting-house, 
Ball-Borume.” 

At the close of every century, Mr. Moore 
gives a sketch of its literature and literary men, 
which is always pleasant reading ; we only wish 
we had more about Turlough and other distin- 
guished writers. The following passage, relating 
to the church, is one which will attract atten- 
tion :— 

““I¢ is true, from the secluded position of 
Treland, and still more from the ruin brought 
upon all her religious establishments during 
the long period of the Danish wars, the inter- 
course with Rome must have been not unfre. 
quently interrupted; and the powers delegated 





a 
to the prelate of Armagh, as degatus natus, or, 
by virtue of his office, legate of the holy see, 
may, in such intervals, have served as a substi- 
tute for the direct exercise of the papal au- 
thority. But that the Irish church has ever, 
at any period, been independent of the spiritual 
power of Rome, is a supposition which the 
whole course of our ecclesiastical history con- 
tradicts. On the contrary, it has been fre- 
quently a theme of high eulogium upon this 
country, as well among foreign as domestic 
writers, that hers is the only national church 
in the world which has kept itself pure from the 
taint of heresy and schism.” 

At last, we arrive at the grand point—the 
English invasion :— 

** That Dermot’s resolution to apply for aid 
to England was, in any degree, prompted by a 
knowledge of the papal grant, is by no means 
necessarily to be implied. Already the prox- 
imity of the two islands must not unfrequently 
have suggested the likelihood of an invasion, at 
no distant time, from the shores of the larger 
and more powerful. Up to this periyd, the 
tide of incursion appears to have been entirely 
from the Irish side of the Channel; and, in ail 
the struggles of Wales against English domi- 
nation, troops were wafted over to her aid in 
the corachs of her warlike neighbours. In the 
rebellion of Godwin and his sons against Ed. 
ward the Confessor, Ireland furnished, as we 
have seen, men and ships in their cause; and, 
after the defeat sat Hastings, three sons of the 
conquered king sought refuge and succour in 
the same country, and were enabled to fit out 
from thence a large fleet for the invasion of 
England. On the other hand, it appears pretty 
certain that both William the Conqueror and 
the first Henry entertained serious thoughts of 
adding the realm of Ireland to their dominions ; 
and William Rufus, in one of his expeditions 
against the Welsh, is reported to have said, as 
he stood on the rocks in the neighbourhood of 
St. David’s, and looked at the Irish hills, that 
he would “ make a bridge with his ships from 
that spot to Ireland.+ ° ° * 

“ Though it must be clear that the fate of a 
nation such as the Irish were at this period, 
embroiled and distracted among themselves by 
an almost infinite division of interests and fac- 
tions, nor as yet recovered frou the effects of 
a long series of barbarous invasions, which, 
though not powerful enough to reduce them to 
subjection, were but too efficient for the pur« 

enfeebling and demoralising them; 
though the doom of a people thus lamentably 
circumstanced was sure to be sealed, and per- 
haps irreversibly, whenever a more civilised foe. 
found footing on their shores, with skill to 
avail himself of their dissensions, and a dis. 
ciplined force to oppose to their rude numbers, 
yet it must be owned that the almost unresisted 
facility with which a mere handful of men was 
allowed to acquire that footing,—the either in- 
fatuated or treacherous passiveness with which 
the first steps of a design so formidable were 
witnessed,—far ontwent even all that might 
naturally be expected from the weak, dege- 
nerate, and disorganised state of the whole 


+ ‘* See Leland, book i. chap. i. Girald, Cambr. ¢ Iti- 
nerar. Cambr.’ lib. ii. cap. i. Instead of citing the words of 
the original, I shall give the whole anecdote, as rendered 
by Hanmer, in his Chronicle :—~‘ Cambrensis, in his Inti- 
nerarie of Cambria, r teth, how that King William, 
standing upon some high rocke in the farthest part of 
Wales, beheld Ireland, and said, ‘ I will have the shippes 
of my kingdome brought hither, wherewith I will make 
a bridge to invade this land.’ Murchardt, king of Leyn- 
ster, heard thereof, and, after he had paused awhile, 
asked of the reporter, ‘ Hath the king, in that his great 
threatening, inserted these words, {f it please God?’ ‘ No,’ 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ seeing this king — his trust only 
in man, and not in God, I feaze not his comming.’’” 
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kingdom. That neither the monarch nor any | spirit of these humane and Christian views, 


of the other princes were yet aware of the ex. 
tent of Dermot’s designs, nor of the powerful 
patronage he had secured for himself, appears 
to be highly probable; though, assuredly, there 
were wanting no further facts to awaken vigi- 
lance, if not foresight, than the flight of the 
traitor himself from the country, on avowed 
purposes of revenge, and his sudden reappear- 
ance in the field attended by foreign troops. 
Even then, had the Irish monarch and his 


liegeman of Breffny but followed up vigorously | 


their first advantage over the fallen renegade, 
they might have crushed at once the whule base 
conspiracy, and at least postponed, if not wholly 
averted, the fatal extinction of their country’s 
dearly bought independence. ” * be 

* Among a people of strong religious feelings 


such as the Irish had, even to this period, re-| 


mained, notwithstanding the ignorance and 
barbarism to which internal misrule and foreign 
invasion had reduced them, it was not un- 
natural that the new scourge which had now 
fallen upon their land should be viewed with 
terror as a judgment of God on account of the 
sins of the people,—an awful renewal, by the 
hand of Providence, of all that their fathers 
had endured in days gone by, when first the 
Black and the White Strangers descended in 
swarms upon their shores. That some such 
panic must, at this period, have taken posses- 


the synod unanimously decreed and ordered, 
that all the English throughout the island, 
who were in a state of slavery, should be re- 
stored to their former freedom. It may be 
remarked here, that slavery had, from-a very 
early period, existed among the Irish, as is 
proved by the regulations respecting bondmen 
and bondwomen, which are found in some very 
ancient canons of our church. Wherever the 
practice, indeed, of piracy, whether in ancient 
or modern times, has prevailed, there the traffic 
in human creatures, as an ordinary article of 


— SS 

It is only within the last ten or a dozen 
years that these parts have been partially 
visited by American trappers, and strange ac. 
counts are given of the competition among 
rival companies and parties, such as the Hud- 
son’s Bay, and bands of free trappers, to outwit 
and overreach each other, and to induce the 
Indians to traffic with them in the furs they 
have obtained. Capt. Bonneville is described 
as being of a sanguine temperament, and full 
of jovial feelings; but hardy, intrepid, and 
daring. Not fearing any adverse dealing, he 
boldly embarked in his undertaking ; and, ac- 





commerce, has also existed ; and it was in the| commodating his associates with wagons, dashed 
course, as we have seen, of a predatory expedi- off into the mountains. Here we soon learn,— 
tion of Nial of the Nine Hostages to the coast; ‘‘ In these rugged and elevated regions they 
of Gaul, that St. Patrick, then a youth, was|began to see the black-tailed deer, a species 
carried away and sold asa bond-slave in Ire-|larger than the ordinary kind, and chiefly 
land. Besides the slaves imported from Eng-|found in rocky and mountainous countries: 
land, of which traffic Bristol was the great they had reached, also, a great buffalo range. 
mart, the Irish had also a class of bondmen | Captain Bonneville ascended a high bluff, com. 





called villeins, which were regardant, as the | manding an extensive view of the surrounding 
law expresses it, to the manor, and esteemed a’ plains. As far as: his eye could reach, the 
part of the inheritance or farm. In referring country seemed absolutely blackened by in- 
| to the remarkable synodic decree just cited, an numerable herds. No language, he says, could 
| Irish writer of the seventeenth century, —one convey an adequate idea of the vast living mass 
‘of the many whom, at that time, the persecu- thus presented to his eye. He remarked that 
| tion of their country’s creed at home compelled the bulls and cows generally congregated in 
to carry their talents and industry to other separate herds. Opposite to the camp at this 


' shores,—indulges in a wish as deeply signifie place was a singular phenomenon, which is 


cant as it is melancholy and hopeless. ¢ If, 


among the curiosities of the country. It is 


sion of them appears manifest, not merely from | then, the Irish,’ he says, ‘as Giraldus intimates, | called the chimney. The lower part is a conical 
the unmanly alarm with which, on several | made themselves accomplices in the guilt of the | mound, rising out of the naked plain; from 


occasions, whole multitudes of the natives are 
said to have fled before small parties of these 
foreigners, but also from the proceedings of a 


English by buying their children, when offered 
willingly by them for sale, it were to be wished 
jthat the English nation, which reduced the 





the summit shoots up a shaft or column, about 
one hundred and twenty feet in height, from 
| which it derives its name. The height of the 


remarkable synod, convened at Armagh this | children of those Irish to slavery, contrary to’ Whole, according to Captain Bonneville, is a 


year, for the purpose of taking into their con-/| the will and wish of their parents, would in so, hundred and seventy-five yards. 


It is com. 


sideration the perilous state of the country. | far imitate the act of the Irish of that period, posed of indurated clay, with alternate layers 
Concluding that the sins and offences of the | as to release their posterity, long suffering in of red and white sandstone, and may be seen 
people were the great cause of the awful cala-| servitude, and restore them to their former at the distance of upwards of thirty miles.”’ 


mities that threatened them, they resolved to 
seek, in some general and national act of re- 
pentance, the salutary means both of propitia- 
tion and self-relief. * The synod declared,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘ that this calamity was to be 
held as an infliction of Divine justice, on ac- 
count of the sins of the Irish people ; and more 
especially because that, in former times, they 
used to make bond-slaves of the English whom 
they had purchased as well from merchants as 
from robbers and pirates: a crime for which 
God now took vengeance upon them by deliver. 
ing them into like bondage themselves. For 
the English people,’ it was added, ‘ while vet 
their kingdom was in a state of security, were 
accustomed, through a common vice of the 
nation, to expose their children for sale; and, 
éven before they were pressed by want or dis- 
tress, to sell their own sons and kinsmen to the 
Irish. It was, therefore, natural to suppose 
that the purchasers, as well as the sellers, in 
such a traftic, would well deserve, for their 
enormous crime, to be doomed themselves to 
wear the yoke of servitude.”* Acting upon the 





* «Tandem communis omnium in hac sententia re- 
sedit, = ter ta scilicet populi sui, eoque pracipue 
quod Anglos olim tam a mercatoribus quam a predonibus 
atque pyratis, emere im et in servitutem redigere 
consueverant, diving censura vindicte hoc eis incommo- 
dum accidisse, ut et ipsi quoque ab eadem gente in servi- 
tutem vice reciproca jam redigantur. Anglorum namque 
populus adhuc integro eorum regno, communi gentis vitio, 
liberos suios venales exponere, et, priusquam inopiam ullam 
aut inediam sustinerent, filios proprios et cognatos in Hi- 
berniam vendere consueverant. Unde et probabiliter credi 
potest, sicut venditores olim, ita et emptores tam enormi 
delicto juga Sservitutis jam meruisse.’—Girald, Cambrens. 
* Hib, Expug.’ lib. i. c. 18. In Ware's ¢ Annals,’ as trans- 
lated into lish, there occurs a most gross and, as it 
appears, wilful misrepresentation of the meaning of the 
sentences here printed in italics, which the writer thus 
shamefully perverts ;—-‘ With the consent of the whole 
c it was concluded, that God, for the sins of the 

» had afflicted the Irish, and particularly for their 


| independence and freedom. For, if the lighter 


ishment, how heavy a judgment must fall upon 
the greater and more lasting wrong ?’ ” 
{To be continued. ] 





, This party was the first that ever crossed 


| crime drew down on its perpetrators such pun. the crest of the Rocky Mountains, and reached 


\those bonnds where the rivers, instead of 
|running towards the Atlantic, sought the 
| Pacific shore. But, before we notice any of 
their general procedure, we will give our 





in the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 

By Washington Irving, Esq., 

“ The Sketch-Book,” &c. 

London, 1837. Bentley. 
FoLtiowi1ne up his “ Astoria,’? Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving has, in these volumes, penetrated 
yet further into the West, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and spread out before us the wild 
scenery, and perilous adventures, which pertain 
to the trappers, as the hunters for peltry are 
called, in these remote and uncivilised regions. 
He states that he received the chief part of his 
information from a Captain Bonneville, who, 
in May 1832, at the head of one hundred and 
ten followers, formed an expedition of this 
sort ; and, after enduring every exciting variet 
of dangerous and romantic life, returned, at 
the end of nearly three years, again into the 
bosom of society. 





selling the English taken by see or otherwise.’ Of all 
share in this Darefaced falsification, Sir James Ware 
himself is to be acquitted, being, as Dr. Lanigan justly 
remarks, ‘too honest to corrupt his authority.’ The 
blame, therefore, of the dish y, or the ig e 
whichsoever it may have been, must lie at the door of his 
translators. The calumny, however, has been adopted, 
without examination or scruple, by others; and we find 
Rapin confusedly assigning, as the pretext for Henry's 
invasion, ‘ the Irish having taken some Englishmen pri- 
soners, and afterwards sold them for slaves.’ Speed, also, 
who takes the same false view of the subject, adds, in the 
enuine spirit of misrepresentation, ‘ which made the 
tish clergy themselves confess, that they had deserved 
no other than that their land should be transferred to 
that nation whom they had socraelly handled. * 








| Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; or, Scenes Teaders a sketch of a free trapper :— 


‘To explain the meaning of the appellation, 


author of free trapper, it is necessary to state the terms 
% vols. 12mo, |0" Which the men enlist in the service of the 


ifur companies. Some have regular wages, and 
are furnished with weapons, horses, traps, and 
/ Other requisites. These are under command, 
jand bound to do every duty required of them 
;connected with the service; such as hunting, 
|trapping, loading and unloading the horses, 
}mounting guard ; and, in short, all the drud- 
|gery of the camp. These are the hired trap- 
ipers. The free trappers are a more inde- 
| pendent class; and, in describing them, we 
shall do little more than transcribe the graphic 
idescription of them by Captain Bonneville. 
‘They come and go,’ says he, ‘ when and 
where they please ; provide their own horses, 
arms, and other equipments ; trap and trade on 
their own account, and dispose of their skins 
and peltries to the highest bidder. Sometimes, 
in a dangerous hunting-ground, they attach 
themselves to the camp of some trader for pro- 
tection. Here they come under some restric- 
tions; they have to conform to the ordinary 
rules for trapping, and to submit to such re- 
straints, and to take part in such general 
duties, as are established for the good order 
and safety of the camp. In return for this 
protection, and for their camp-keeping, they 
are bound to dispose of all the beaver they 
take to the trader wha commands the camp, 
at a certain rate per skia; or, should they 
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prefer seeking a market elsewhere, they are to|chain. It takes its name from the immense 
make him an allowance of from thirty to forty shoals of salmon which ascend it in the months 
dollars for the whole hunt.’ There is an in-|of September and October. The salmon on the 
inferior order, who, either from prudence or) west side of the Rocky Mountains are, like the 
poverty, come to these dangerous hunting-| buffalo on the eastern plains, vast migratory 
grounds without horses or accoutrements, and supplies for the wants of man, that come and 
are furnished by the traders. These, like the go with the seasons. As the buffalo, in count- 
hired trappers, are bound to exert themselves less throngs, find their certain way with the 





to the utmost in taking beavers, which, with-| transient pasturage on the prairies, along the 





out skinning, they render in at the trader’s| 
lodge, where a stipulated price for each is placed | an 


These, though generally in-) 


to their credit. 
cluded in the generic name of free trappers, 


have the more specific title of skin-trappers.! 


fresh banks of the rivers, and up every valley 
d green defile of the mountains, so the sal- 
mon, at their allotted seasons, regulated by a 
sublime and all-seeing Providence, swarm in 
myriads up the great rivers, and find their way 


of affection but little compatible with the re- 
puted stoicism of the savage. While this scene 
was taking place, Bridger left the main body of 
trappers, and rode slowly towards the group of 
smokers, with his rifle resting across the pommel 
of his saddle. The chief of the Blackfeet step- 
ped forward to meet him. From some unfor- 
tunate feeling of distrust, Bridger cocked his 
rifle, just as the chief was extending his hand 
in friendship. The quick ear of the savage 
caught the click of the lock; in a twinkling, 
he grasped the barrel, forced the muzzle down- 
ward, and the contents were discharged into the 
earth at his feet. His next movement was to 


The wandering whites who mingle for any|up their main branches, and into the minutest | wrest the weapon from the hand of Bridger, 


length of time with the savages, have invari-| tributary streams; so as to pervade the great and fell him with it to the earth. 


He might 


ably a proneness to adopt savage habitudes ;| arid plains, and to penetrate even among barren | have found this no easy task, had not the unfor- 


but none more so than the free trappers. It is| 


mountains. Thus, wandering tribes are fed in 


tunate leader received two arrows in his back 


a matter of vanity and ambition with them to the desert places of the wilderness, where there | during the struggle. The chief now sprang 
discard every thing that may bear the stamp of is no herbage for the animals of the chase, and | into the vacant saddle, and galloped off to his 
civilised life, and to adopt the manners, habits,; where, but for these periodical supplies, it;band. A wild hurry-scurry scene ensued ; each 


dress, gesture, and even walk of the Indian. | 


would be impossible for man to subsist. The 


party took to the banks, the rocks, and trees, 


You cannot pay a free trapper a greater com-| rapid currents of the rivers that run into the to gain favourable positions, and an irregular 
pliment, than to persuade him you have mis-| Pacific render the ascent of them very ex-| firing was kept up on either side, without much 


taken him for an Indian brave ; and, in truth, | 
the counterfeit is complete. His hair, suffered | 
to attain to a great length, is carefully combed | 


hausting to the salmon. When the fish first | 
run up the rivers, they are fat and in fine order. | 
The struggle against impetuous streams and | 


effect. The Indian girl had been hurried off 
by her people, at the outbreak of the affray. 
She would have returned, through the dangers 


out, and either left to fall carelessly over his) frequent rapids, gradually renders them thin | of the fight, to her husband and her child, but 
shoulders, or plaited neatly, and tied up in| and weak, and great numbers are seen floating | was prevented by her brother. The young 


otter skins, or party-coloured ribands. A 
hunting shirt of ruffled calico of bright dyes, or 
of ornamented leather, falls to his knee; be- 
low which, curiously fashioned leggins, orna- 
mented with strings, fringes, and a profusion 
of hawk’s bells, reach to a costly pair of moc- 
casins of the finest Indian fabric, richly em- 
broidered with beads. A blanket of scarlet, or 
some other bright colour, hangs from his 
shoulders, and is girt round his waist with a 
red sash, in which he bestows his pistols, knife, 
and the stem of his Indian pipe; preparations 
either for peace or war. His gun is lavishly 
decorated with brass tacks and vermilion, and 
provided with a fringed cover, occasionally of 
buckskin, ornamented here and there with a 
feather. His horse, the noble minister to the 
pride, pleasure, and profit of the mountaineer, 
is selected for his speed and spirit, and prancing 
carriage, and holds a place in his estimation | 
second only to himself. He shares largely of 
his bounty, and of his pride and pomp of trap- 
ping. He is caparisoned in the most dashing 
and fantastic style ; the bridles and crupper are 
weightily embossed with beads and cockades ; 
and head, mane, and tail, are interwoven with | 
abundance of eagles’ plumes, which flutter in the 
wind. ‘To complete this grotesque equipment, the 
proud animal is bestreaked and bespotted with 
vermilion, or with white clay, whichever pre- 
sents the most glaring contrast to his real 
colour. Such is the account given by Captain 
Bonneville of these rangers of the wilderness, 
and their appearance at the camp was strikingly 
characteristic. They came dashing forward at 
full speed, firing their fusees, and yelling in 
Indian style. Their dark sunburnt faces, and 
long flowing hair, their leggins, flaps, moc- 
casins, and gaudily dyed blankets, and their 
painted horses, richly caparisoned, gave them 
80 much the air and appearance of Indians, that 
it was difficult to persuade oneself that they 
were white men, and had been brought up in 
civilised life.” 

The following relates to the supply of food 
for the dwellers in these high places, and is a 
remarkable description :—- 

“The Salmon river is one of the upper 
branches of the Oregon or Columbia; and takes 
its rise from various sources, among a group of 


down the rivers on their backs. As the season | 
advances, and the water becomes chilled, they | 
are flung in myriads on the shores, where the 
wolves and bears assemble to banquet on them. 
Often they rot in such quantities along the 
river banks, as to taint the atmosphere. They 
are commonly from two or three feet long.” 
The most powerful Indian tribe in these re- | 
gions are the Blackfeet,—the Crows are next: | 
and then come the Nez Percés, Flatheads, 
Hanging-ears, and others; but nearly all in| 
bitter hostility one against the other :— | 
“The Nez Percés, the Flatheads, and the | 
Hanging-ears, pride themselves upon the num- 
ber of their horses, of which they possess more 
in proportion than any other of the mountain | 


Mexican saw her struggles and her agony, and 
heard her piercing cries. With a generous im- 
pulse, he caught up the child in his arms, rushed 
forward, regardless of Indian shaft or rifle, and 
placed it in safety upon her bosom. Even the 
savage heart of the Blackfoot chief was reached 
by this noble deed. He pronounced Loretto a 
madman for his temerity, but bade him depart 
in peace. The young Mexican hesitated: he 
urged to have his wife restored to him; but her 
brother interfered, and the countenance of the 
chief grew dark. The girl, he said, belonged 
to his tribe—she must remain with her people. 
Loretto would still have lingered, but his wife 
implored him to depart, lest his life should be 
endangered. It was with the greatest reluc- 


tribes within the buffalo range. Many of the | tance that he returned to his companions. The 
Indian warriors and hunters, encamped around , approach of night put an end to the skirmish- 
Captain Bonneville, possess from thirty to forty | ing fire of the adverse parties, and the savages 





mountains to the north-west of the Wind river 


horses each. ‘Their horses are stout, well-built | 
ponies, of great wind, and capable of enduring | 
the severest hardship and fatigue. The swiftest 
of them, however, are those obtained from the 
whites while sufficiently young to become ac- 
climated and inured to the rough service of the 
mountains. * * One day a large 
band of Blackfeet appeared in the open field, 
but in the vicinity of rocks and cliffs. They 
kept at a wary distance, but made friendly signs. 
The trappers replied in the same way, but like- 
wise kept aloof. A small party of Indians now 
advanced, bearing the pipe of peace; they were 
met by an equal number of white men, and | 
they formed a group midway between the two 
bands, where the pipe was circulated from hand 
to hand, and smoked with all due ceremony. 
An instance of natural affection took place at} 
this pacific meeting. Among the free trappers, 
in the Rocky Mountain band, was a spirited 
young Mexican, named Loretto; who, in the 
course of his wanderings, had ransomed a beau- 
tiful Blackfoot girl from a band of Crows, by 
whom she had been captured. He had made 
her his wife, after the Indian style, and she had 
followed his fortunes ever since, with the most 
devoted affection. Among the Blackfeet war- 
riors who advanced with the calumet of peace, 
she recognised a brother. Leaving her infant 
with Loretto, she rushed forward, and threw 
herself upon her brother’s neck, who clasped 
his long-lost sister to his heart, with a warmth 








drew off without renewing their hostilities. 
9! ” ” few months subsegent to 
the event just related, the young Mexican set- 
tled his accounts with the Rocky Mountain 
Company, and obtained his discharge. He then 
left his comrades, and set off to rejoin his wife 
and child among her people; and we under. 
stand that, at the time we are writing these 
pages, he resides at a trading-house established 
of late by the American Fur Company, in the 
Blackfoot country, where he acts as an inter. 
preter, and has his Indian girl with him.” 

In the transactions of Bonneville’s time this 
Loretto acts a conspicuous part; but we must 
refer the Indian conflicts, ambuscades, assas~ 
sinations, and butcheries, to the readers of the 
work itself; only observing, that they are more 
prolific of extraordinary heroism in females, 
than we were prepared to expect among these 
savages. How they are taught murder by their 
more civilised, but not less cruel invaders, will 
appear from the following :— 

** Who can calculate on security in the midst 
of the Indian country, where the foe lurks in 
silence and secrecy, and seems to come and go 
on the wings of the wind? The horses had 
scarce been turned loose, when a couple of 
Arickara (or Rickaree) warriors entered the 
camp. They affected a frank and friendly de- 
meanour ; but their appearance and move. 
ments awakened the suspicions of some of the 
veteran trappers, well versed in Indian wiles, 
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Convinced that they were spies sent on some! 
sinister errand, they took them into custody, 
and set to work to drive in the horses. It was 
too late; the horses were already gone. In 
fact, a war party of Arickaras had been hover- 
ing on their trail for several days, watching 
with the patience and perseverance of Indians, 
for some moment of negligence and fancied 
security, to make a successful swoop. The two 
spies had evidently been sent into the camp to 
create a diversion, while their confederates 
carried off the spoil. The unlucky partisan, 
thus robbed of his horses, turned furiously on 
his prisoners, ordered them to be bound hand 
and foot, and swore to put them to death un- 
less his property were restored. The robbers, 
who svon found that their spies were in cap- 
tivity, now made their appearance on horse- 
back, and held a parley. The sight of them, 
mounted on the very horses they had stolen, 
set the blood of the mountaineers ina ferment ; 
but it was useless to attack them, as they would 
have but to turn their steeds aud scamper out 
of the reach of pedestrians. A negociation was 
now attempted. The Arickaras offered what 
they considered fair terms ; to barter one horse, 
or even two horses, for a prisoner. The moun- 
taineers spurned at their offer, and declared 
that, unless all the horses were relinquished, 
the prisoners should be burnt to death. To 
give force to their threat, a pyre of logs and 
fagots was heaped up and kindled into a blaze. 
The parley continued: the Arickaras released 
one horse and then another, in earnest of their 
proposition; finding, however, that nothing 
short of the relinquishment of all their spoils 
would purchase the lives of the captives, they 
abandoned them to their fate, moving off with 
many parting words and lamentable howlings. 


Rocky Mountain fur company. ‘ The Crow 
country,’ said he, ‘is a good country. The 
Great Spirit has put it exactly in the right 


—ES - Saeaeneee 
ters, exclusives, &c. &c. &c., which is to pass 
for a likeness of this aristocratic resort. 

Under “ Politics ”? we have a most extraya- 


place ; while you are in it you fare well—when- | gant account of the Radicals, or Destructives, 


ever you go out of it, which ever way you 
travel, you will fare worse. If you go to the 


| about town, and particularly in Marylebone; 


and the writer declares it is derived from his 


south, there you have to wander over great | personal attendance at their meetings ;— ie does 


barren plains ; the water is warm and bad, and | not say he visited Almack’s! 


you meet the fever and ague. To the north it 
is cold; the winters are long and bitter, and no 
grass; you cannot keep horses there, but must 
travel with dogs. What is a country without 
horses ? 
dirty, paddle about in canoes, and eat fish. 
Their teeth are worn out; they are always 
taking fish-bones out of their mouths. Fish is 
poor food. 
they live well; but they drink the muddy water 
of the Missouri — that is bad. A Crow's dog 
would not drink such water. About the forks 
of the Missouri is a fine country ; good water ; 
good grass; plenty of buffalo. In summer, it 
_is almost as good as the Crow country: but in 
winter it is cold; the grass is gone; and there 
is no salt weed for the horses. The Crow 
country is exactly in the right place. It has 
snowy mountains and sunny plains; all kinds 
,of climates, and good things for every season. 
| When the summer heats scorch the prairies, 
you can draw up under the mountains, where 
the air is sweet and cool, the grass fresh, and 
\the bright streams come tumbling out of the 
;snow banks, There you can hunt the elk, the 
|deer, and the antelope, when their skins are fit 
for dressing; there you will find plenty of white 
bears and mountain sheep. In the autumn, 
|when your horses are fat and strong from the 
|mountain pastures, you can go down into the 
plains and hunt the buffalo, or trap beaver on 


| 


On the Columbia they are poor and | 


To the east, they dwell in villages ; | 


The prisoners seeing them depart, and know-|the streams. Aud when winter comes on, you 
ing the horrible fate that awaited them, made | can take shelter in the woody bottoms along the 
a desperate effort to escape. They partially |rivers; there you will find buffalo meat for 
succeeded, but were severely wounded and re-| yourselves, aud cotton- wood bark for your 
taken ; then dragged to the blazing pyre, and | horses: or you may winter in the Wind river 
burnt to death in the sight of their retreating | valley, where there is salt weed in abundance. 
comrades, Such are the savage cruelties that | ‘he Crow country is exactly in the right place. 


white men learn to practise who mingle in| Every thing good is to be found there. There | 


savage life ; and such are the acts that lead to| is no country like the Crow country.’ Such is 


terrible recrimination on the part of the In.) 
dians. Should we hear of any atrocities com- 
mitted by the Arickaras upon captive white 
men, let this signal and recent provocation be} 
borne in mind. Individual cases of the kind| 
dwell in the recollections of whole tribes; and | 
it is a point of honour and conscience to re- 
venge them.” 

With one quotation more we dismiss these 
entertaining volumes; it is a curious one, the 
description of the country of one Indian tribe, 
which seems to have the amor patric strongly 
impressed. 

** Before (says our author) we accompany 
Captain Bonneville into the Crow country, we 
will impart a few facts about this wild region, 
and the wild people who inhabit it. We are 
not aware of the precise boundaries, if there are 
any, of the country claimed by the Crows ; it 
appears to extend from the Black Hills to the 
Rocky Mountains, including a part of their 
lofty ranges, and embracing many of the plains 
and valleys watered by the Wind river, the 
Yellowstone, the Powder river, the Little Mis- 
sonri, and the Nebraska. The country varies 
in soil and climate; there are vast 2 a of 
sand and clay, studded with large red sand- 
hills: other parts are grand and picturesque : 
it possesses warm springs and coal-mines, and 
abounds with game. But let us give the ac- 


count of the country as rendered by Arapovish, 





a Crow chief, to Mr. Robert Campbell, of the 


the eulogium on his country by Arapooish. We 
have had repeated occasions to speak of the 
restless and predatory habits of the Crows. They 
can muster 1500 fighting men; but their in- 
cessant wars with the Blackfeet, and their 
vagabond, predatory habits, are gradually wear- 
ing them out.” 








The Great Metropolis: Second Series. By the 
Author of ** Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons.” 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1837. Saunders and Otley. 

Ir is hardly possible to be serious with this se- 

cond series of as curious a species of book-making 

as the public has been called upon to swallow 
and digest even in these days of literary manu- 
facture. The subjects represented, or rather 
mis-represented, by the author, in this prolon- 
gation of his labours, are, Almack’s, Political 

Opinions, Literature, Authors and Publishers, 

the Bank of England, the Stock Exchange, the 

Royal Exchange, the Old Bailey, Newgate, and 

that distinguished class of our periodical literati 

known by the name of Penny-a-liners. 

Of Almack’s, he knows as much as a Highland 
Stot knows of Italian music. The trash of 
pseudo-fashionable novels, the common journal- 
ist notices, and, perhaps, some inquiries through 
a waiter, with an inventive colouring of his 
own, furnish the picture of drunken brutes of 
lords, aud absurdities avout mammas and daugh- 





If not true, this 
|is a horrid caricature: if true, it is yet more 
disgusting. He is describing the ** Great Ra- 
dical Association of England,” which met every 
Tuesday at Mr. Savage’s public-house, and he 
says:— 

x The proceedings usually occupied about 
three hours. Before one hour had elapsed, the 
* great hall’ was ‘choke full’ of smoke. The 
scene was one which would have done a poet's 
heart good. Nothing could be more poetical 
than the graceful way in which the volumes of 
smoke curled, as they were whiifed, redolent of 

heavy wet, frum each mouth, before losing them- 
| selves in the general mass,—especially in those 
| cases in which two or three of the volumes af- 
| fectionately entwined themselves in each other's 
;embraces. A wag one night popped his head in 
at the door, and asked the patriot next to him 
what it was all about. The Destructive, ina 
gruff brutish tone, replied — Vy, it’s jist about 
a-ending.’ ‘Then,’ said the other, coughing 
loudly, as if already half suffocated, ‘it looks as 
if it would allend in smoke.” * * = * 

“ The torrents of eloquence which each suc- 
cessive speaker poured out, never interrupted 
the business of the house. In fact, the ‘ great 
hall’ on such occasions only presented the spec- 
tacle of a tap-room on an enlarged scale. Mr. 
| S——, to ‘keep up the consarn,’ as a bricklayer's 

hodman one night happily expressed himself, 
occasionally gave the ‘Great Radical Associa- 
tion of England’ five minutes of his seditious 
oratory ; but at other times, he and a couple of 
pot-boys had their hands sufficiently full in exe- 
cuting the orders for ‘’baccy’ and heavy wet. 
In giving these orders, the parties always spoke 
as loudly as did the demagogue for the time 
being. The effect was infinitely ludicrous. 
Take the following as an illustration. Dr. 
Wade was the orator :—‘ I say, gentlemen, that 
until the working classes are united among 
themselves, they will never [‘ Boy, bring me a 
pint of porter with the chill taken off’] be able 
to do any thing [‘I say, you little chap with the 
jacket, get me a pipe and "baccy’] to redress 
their grievances. It is now four years—[‘I 
say, Mr. S » I von’t stand that any longer 
any how. It’s a good quarter o’ an hour since 
I ordered a glass o’ gin-and-water, and [’se not 
got it yet. You'll get it presently.’] It is 
now four years since the Reform Bill passed 
into a law, and none of you [* Bring me a match 
to light my pipe with—will you, boy ?’] have 
reaped the slightest benefit—[Mr.S——. ‘Did 
you pay for your porter, Jack Hogan?’ ‘Voy, to 
be sure I did. This here Bob Martin,’ pointing 
to a son of St. Crispin who sat beside him, * saw 
me fork out the hapnies. Didn't you, Bob ¢ 
‘Yes, I'll take my oath on’t Jack.’] Not one 
of you, I say, gentlemen, have yet derived the 
slightest benefit from the Reform Bill, and until 
[‘ Take a hearty swig of this heavy, Harry, my 
boy’ Jassociations of this kind are established in 
all parts of the country, you never can [* Boy, 
a pint of porter of the right sort ; none of your 
swipes now’] raise yourself to that station 1 
society which you are entitled to occupy. Gen- 
tlemen, we owe whatever liberty we possess t0 
a body of men who roamed eight hundred years 
ago amidst the forests of Germany : let us only 
be [‘ I say, Ned, old chap, shall we have another 
, nt 1. and 

go of gin-and-water,”] united and energetic, al 
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eee ran — “ peewee cree nee a eR eR 
we will complete what our German ancestors; book appeared ; it was largely advertised. What jhappy to take ‘astep’ with them. He some 
[‘ Mr. S——, have yon got no spit-boxes ?’]|does the reader suppose was the number of |time since kindly offered to give me a ‘ full, 
so gloriously began. I am sure, gentlemen, I| copies sold in the same time as it required to| true, and particular account’ of the eventful 
need not remind you, in pressing on you the dispose of 20,000 of the former parts, published | vicissitudes of his life, if I would take a walk 
advantages of union, of the well-known story of| by the influential house alluded to? It was | out to Hampstead, or any other village in the 
[‘ Bring me a pint of half-and-half, you boy considerably under 500!” | vicinity of London, with him. ° ° 

with the apron round your middle’] theman and} The Bank and the two Exchanges are like| ‘‘ He is particularly partial to wet weather, 
the bundle of sticks. I am well aware of what| the rest, merely newspaper matter hashed up |and is as fond of a rainy day as if he were a 
might be done by’—|[Here the worthy doctor|into book form — neither more nor less au-|duck. He is never so comfortable as when 
was interrupted by Jim Rogers pufting a quan-'thentic, neither more nor less new, neither | thoroughly drenched. Thunder and lightning 
tity of smoke down his throat while Jim was|more nor less intelligent. Even at the Old | throw him into perfect ecstasies. mr wen 
lighting his pipe afresh at the candle, which| Baileyour author isnot moreat home nor con-| ‘ He possesses a singularly strong consti- 
stood on a table just before the doctor’s face.|versant with his subject. He speaks, if we|tution. I have spoken of his early rising; I 
The effect of the four-feet-six patriot interpos- | gather his meaning rightly, of our worthy |should have mentioned, in preof of the vi- 
ing his head and shoulders between the rever-/friend, John Adolphus, who delivered a very | gorousness of his frame, that he is also late in 
end orator and the candle, was that of a tem-/ good speech at the Literary Fund dinner on |going to bed. On an average, he has not, for 
porary total eclipse of the jolly-looking cabbage-| Wednesday week, as having been dead some | the last twenty years, slept above four hours in 
coloured physiognomy of the latter, and caused a} years (see p. 197); though it may mean Mr. | the twenty-four. He is often weeks without 
burst of laughter from the Destructive assem.-| Andrews: at any rate, the whole account is | going to bed at all. It sufficeth him, as Words 
blage. After the cessation of a violent fit of;erroneous. But, however, there is one cu- | worth would say, to have two or three hours’ 
coughing, caused by the dense volume of smoke! rious character here, whose portrait may serve | doze in his arm-chair, and with his clothes on. 











which Jim had injeeted from his month, the|as the best extract we could give from ee the year 1834, he was seized with the am- 


doctor good-naturedly resumed]—‘I am well) work. 


aware, I was going to say, gentlemen, of what | 


bition of performing an unusual feat in this 
“* There is one eccentric character whom it |way. He aspired to the reputation of being 


might be done by physical force; but I, as a|were unpardonable to pass over in a chapter able to sit up one hundred consecutive nights 
minister of the Gospel of peace, cannot recom-| devoted to the Old Bailey: I allude to Mr. |and days, without stretching himself on a bed, 
mend you to have recourse to such extreme|Curtis, who is as constantly to be seen in the |or in any way putting himself into a horizontal 
measures. I would say [‘Mr. S ‘ bring | New Court as the judge himself. Mr. Curtis | position, even for one moment. He actually 
me a crust of bread and cheese’] exert your-/|is known to every body in and about the place, | did, incredible as it may appear, accomplish the 
selves peacefully but spiritedly ; [‘ Another glass and nobody can know him without being at-|extraordinary undertaking. For one century 
of brandy-and-water, Tom, my boy ;'] do this|tached to him. A more honest, kind-hearted, |of consecutive nights and days, as he himself 
and [‘I’m blowed if I don’t have another pint|or inoffensive creature, does not exist. For |loves to express it, Mr. Curtis neither put off 
of porter. Fill this pot again, Mr. S , and] nearly a quarter of a century has he been in his clothes to lie down in bed, nor any where 
here’s your blunt,’] do this, I say, and you are| constant attendance at the Old Bailey, from the |else, for a second. Any little sleep he had 
sure eventually to succeed. Allow me to say,|opening to the close of each session, never, so |during the time was in the shape of a doze, as 
gentlemen, before I sit down, that perhaps I | far as I am aware, being absent, with the ex- | just mentioned, in his arm-chair. His taste 
have gone, in the first part of my speech, a little! ception of two occasions when attending the |for executions, and for the society of persons 
too far. [A gruff voice from a stranger looking! county assizes. He writes short-hand; and |sentenced to death, is remarkable. He has 
in at the door, ‘ I think you have a deuced deal, | has, I understand, a stenographical work in the | been present at every execution in the metro- 
doctor ; so good night,’ followed by cries of ¢ No, | press, to be called ‘ Short-hand made Shorter.’ | polis and its immediate neighbourhood, for the 
no!’}] If, gentlemen, I have, in the excite-| He is so passionately fond of writing the trials, | last quarter of a century. This may appear so 
ment of the moment—[ Here the worthy divine| that he takes down, for his own special amuse- | improbable a statement, that it may be proper 
wiped the perspiration off his brow, and gave| ment, every case verbatim which comes before |to mention I have it from his own lips; and 
two or three gentle coughs ]—if I have said any|the New Court. What his horror of the Old nothing in the world would induce him to state 
thing unbecoming, I am sure you will ascribe| Court arises from, I have never been able to | what is not true. Nay, so powerful is his pro- 
it all to my zeal in your cause.” ‘The rev. gen-| learn; but one might as soon expect to find the | pensity for witnessing executions, that, some 
tlemen sat down amidst tumultuous cheers, in| Bishop of London in a Dissenting chapel, as to | years since, he actually walked down before 
which the stentorian lungs of ‘ the people’ were! find Mr. Curtis in the Old Court. He is cele- | breakfast to Chelmsford, which is twenty-nine 
ably aided by the application of Mr. S ’s| brated for his early rising: four o'clock in the | miles from London, to be present at the exe- 











pots to the forms on which the Destructives 
sat. In the midst of the uproarious applause, 
a recent importation from Tipperary, with his 
coat off and his breast open, just as if newly 





returned from paving the streets, advanced to 


the platform, with a pot in his hand, foaming| 


morning he considers a late hour. It is quite 
an era in his life to lie in bed till five. By 
seven he has completed his morning journeys, | 
which usually embrace a distance, including | 
doubles — for he is particularly fond of going ' 
over the same ground twice, if not thrice, in a 


with Barclay and Perkin’s entire ; and, looking | morning — of from six to eight miles. Among 
the orator, with an approving smile, full in the! the places visited, Farringdon Market, Covent 
face, sung out, ‘Bravo, docther; here’s your| Garden Market, Hungerford Market, and Bil- 
jolly good health! Isn't it yourself, docther, | lingsgate, are never, under any circumstances, 


cution of Captain Moir. For a great many 
years past he has not only heard the condemned 
sermon preached in Newgate, but has spent 
many hours in their gloomy cells, with the 
leading men who have been executed in Lon- 
don during that time. He was a great fa- 
vourite with poor Fauntleroy. Many an hour 
did Mr. Curtis spend in Newgate with that 
unfortunate man. He was with him a con- 
| siderable part of the day previous to his exe- 








will be afther taking a drop of it to wet your|amitted. Farringdon Market has the honour|cution, With Corder, too, of Red Barn noto- 
throat with ?’ So saying, the Emeralder handed | of the first visit, because, as good luck (for it) riety, he contracted a warm friendship; sleep- 
‘the pewter’ and its contents to the Radical) would have it, he chances to reside in that ing, I think he has told me, repeatedly on the 
divine, who took a hearty draught of the|neighbourhood. His own notion is, that he has}same bed as that unhappy man had been ac- 
latter.” walked as much within the last thirty years, customed to sleep on. Immediately on the 

The Literary and Publishing chapters are a before seven in the morning, as would have discovery of the murder of Maria Martin, he 
bundle of guesses, misinformation, and errors ;| made the circuit of the globe three or four) hastened down to the scene, and there remained 
mixed up with here and there a notorious fact.| times. He is, perhaps, the most inveterate till the execution of William Corder, making a 
The style is usually a combination of platitudes! pedestrian alive; locomotion seems to be a| period of several weeks. He afterwards wrote 
and bombast ; but occasionally can boast of novel! necessity of his nature. It is the severest! * Memoirs of Corder,’ which extended to up- 
nonsense. Thus a successful author, desirous! punishment that could be inflicted on him to be| wards of three hundred pages. The work was 
of publishing a Sequel, consults his booksellers, | obliged to remain, for any length of time, in| published by the present lord mayor, then 
but “they disadvised him from the speculation ;|one place. There is only one exception to this, Mr. Kelly ; and, being published in sixpenny 
and pointed out the probable difference as to| rule; and that is, when he is taking down the | numbers, had a large sale. Three portraits, all 
sale, between their extensive and powerful| trials at the Old Bailey. He regards it as the | engraved on one piece of plate, embellished the 
bookselling connexion, and his utter want of| greatest favour that could be conferred on him, | work. They were portraits of William Corder, 
such connexion. The advice was disregarded :| to be asked to walk ten or twelve miles by an | Maria Martin, and Mr. Curtis himself. I be- 
it was ascribed to interested motives. ‘I'o press| acquaintance. He frequently inquires of his|lieve this is the only literary work of Mr. 
he would go, and to press he went, on his own| friends, whether they have occasion to go to | Curtis ; he is proud of it: nothing pleases him 
account. The same number of copies, viz.|any of the villages in the neighbourhood of| better than to be called the biographer of 
20,000, was ordered to be thrown off. The| London; adding, that in that case, he will be | Corder.” 
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Of the Penny-a-liners we may presume the suflicient for a wedding-ring. In working 
writer really possesses some knowledge ; but | stream-tin, they go from one place to another, 
his stories about them are weary, stale, flat, | without any regularity of operations ; the reason 
and uvprofitable. Otherwise it might have) they give you for this is, that the old men have 
been curious to obtain some accurate informa-| been there before them, which is soon dis- 
tion of a class of men who daily and weekly' covered by the layers being in a confused 
inundate the public with as much folly and state, not in their natural order. The process 
falsehood as the press, stamped and unstamped,|of working and smelting mine-tin is *com- 
can bear to carry. | plicated: the mineral lodes traverse the solid 
| rock in thin layers or strata, mixed with quartz 
and other substances. The manner of finding 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. |the lode is to trace, from the valley to the 

. " higher ground, the granite debris ; this is called 

weaen: wana due ameal renting the stream. It requires an ex- 

On Friday evening, Dr. Boase delivered an perienced eye to discover mineral matter in the 
interesting lecture on tin, and its application granite pebbles; and, although the matrix 
to the fine arts. The working and smelting’ presents a poor appearance, it often works 
of tin are of very ancient date; it is recorded as’ profitably. Dr. Boase was of opinion that gold, 
having been known at or before the time of silver,-and other valuable metals, are mixed up 
Moses, and introduced into the East by the with the earthy matter ; and that the establish. 
Mideonites. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. cap. 22, ment of a mineralogical school, for the instruc- 
writes of the Cassiterides, now the British tion of the workmen, would be attended with 
isles, that a store was established at Ixus,’ beneficial results. ‘The ores are pounded with 
where the metal was brought in carts, at low! stamps and washed, and then called slime, 
water, and whence it was transported to Gaul. which is placed on a succession of planes at 
Ixqis, of the olden time, from its semi-insular different ngles; a stream of water, trickling 
position, is supposed to have been the rocks of down, separates the particles according to their 
the present day on the coast of Cornwall, specific gravities. Arsenical pyrites and sulphu- 
known by the name of St. Michael’s: for this ret of copper are always mixed with the ore ; and 
opinion, see ‘* Cornish Geological Trans-| the former being of equal gravity, fire is used 
actions.’”’ The ores of Cornwall are abundant, toseparatethem. This is done in a reverbatory 














; ————s 
{Apropos of the Jecturer: the following notice has been 
in type for insertion for several weeks; and we cannot 
delay it after this.—Ed. L, G.] 
AT a special general meeting of the Royal Geo- 
logical Society of Cornwall (Penzance), Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. president, in the chair, Dr. Boase, 
who has for many years been well known to our 
readers as the zealous secretary, then tendered 
his resignation, in consequence of his removal 
to London. This was received by the pre- 
sident, who paid a most feeling and eloquent 
tribute to Dr. Boase’s invaluable services ; not 
only to the Society as its secretary, but to the 
county, as the most successful investigator of 
its geological structure; and to the miner, asz 
solver of his doubts r ting the composition 
of such unusual minerals as sometimes fall in 
his way. A vote of thanks to Dr. Boase, for 
his important services to the Society as its 
secretary, for many of its most prosperous 
years, as well as for his general kindness 
in imparting the results of his successful la- 
bours, was proposed by the Rev. C. V. Le 
Grice, and seconded by Richard Pearce, Esq., 
with a proposition that Dr. Boase should be 
immediately elected an honorary member, which 
vote was carried by acclamation; and Mr. Hen- 
wood, F.G.S., the curator, was requested to 
act as secretary pro tempore. 
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and of good quality; also those of the islands’ furnace: sulphurous acid gas is evolved, the| Mr. Hamirron (president elect) in the chair. 
in the Eastern Archipelago: in Saxony, Bo-' arsenical pyrites sublimed, and deposited on the| —Several foreign, honorary, and corresponding 
hemia, and Chili, ore is found, but in small flues. The burnt tins are more or less red ;| members of distinguished name were elected.— 
quantities, and very inferior. ‘Tin, in appear-' the metal is run out into blocks, which are sent| The chief business of the evening was the be- 
ance, is very like lead, only whiter, and not so to the coining hall, and a duty of 4s. per cwt. stowal of the royal premium on Capt. Fitzroy. 
liable to tarnish ; it emits a peculiar odour paid to the duchy. Grain tin is always made} The chairman, in presenting it, addressed Capt. 
when rubbed, possesses the singular property, | from stream tin, and used for the finer pur- | Fitzroy nearly in the following words : —* In 
on being bent, of producing a crackling noise, poses of art. Granulation is thus produced : | consequence of the unavoidable absence of the 
and is fusible at 442° Fahr. The ore is found block-tin is placed over a brazier of charcoal ; | president of this society, I have been unexpect- 
in two forms, oxides and tin-pyrites, or sul-' when it begins to melt, it is instantly drawn edly called upon to announce to you, that the 
phurets; the former used for reduction, the up to some height, and let fall. Works onj council of the Royal Geographical Society have 
latter selected for cabinet specimens. The chemistry are defective on this point; they, | resolved to award to you the royal premium given 
oxides are more or less crystallised in four-' and even Berzelius, state, that grain-tin, melted | by his majesty for the year 1836, in testimony of 
sided prisms variously truncated ; samples of down and run out, becomes granulated, and| the high sense they entertain of the valuable ad- 
great specific gravity have been procured, so that the residue is common tin; the former| ditions made by you to our knowledge of a large 
pure and rich as to have yielded 784 per cent.’ method described was, fifteen years ago, and| portion of the South American Continent, and 
In proceeding to point out its geological position, is still, practised in Cornwall. Various ex.| the adjacent islands, whilst you were employed 
Dr. Boase stated that, when it occurs in veins’ periments were shewn with the oxides and/|in his majesty’s service on the late survey of 
or lodes, it is called mine-tin; when worked chlorides of tin, exhibiting their various pro-| the coasts of Patagonia, Chili, and Peru. It 
from various diluvial deposits, stream-tin.| perties under different combinations, and the| was in the autumn of the year 1831, that you 
The stratum in which stream-tin is met with, | changes they undergo. Dr. Boase alluded to| were commissioned by the lords of the ad- 
and which is technically named tin-ground, the generating ammonia as an example of|miralty to proceed in command of H. M. S. 
always rests on the solid rock, the nature of chemical change: which being beautifully cu-| Beagle, to conduct this important survey which 
the rock varying according to its position on’ rious, we will state the process. Sal ammo.; was to open to the commercial world a new 
a higher or lower level—the geological arrange- | niac, powdered and mixed with three-fourths Series of approaches to that part of South 





ment of the superincumbent layers also differ- 
ing from the like cause; but in either position, 
whether high or low, the tin-ground is always 
covered with a vegetable bed. The following 
description of the Pendelon and Pentuan work. 
ings, sections of which were exhibited, will 
render this more clear. In the Pendelon the 
foundation, if it may be so termed, is granite; 
on this the tin-ground, then a vegetable bed, 
granitic debris, another vegetable bed, granitic 
debris, marshy ground on the surface; in this 
case the vegetable beds are of considerable 
thickness, similar to the coal formation. In 
the Pentuan the base is slate-rock, on which 
rests the tin-ground, covered by a thin vege- 
table bed, upon which lies river-silt: the in- 
termediate beds are wanting. In the river- 
silt fossil remains have been found ; one speci- 
men is a large humerus of an animal of the ox 
tribe. The oxides of tin are not of one uniform 
sort: a fibrous oxide, called toad’s-eye, is pro- 
cured near Penzance. Gold occurs in the 
stream-works, to collect which the workmen 


of its weight of powdered lime, and heated! America, where are daily developing them- 
in a retort, gives out the gas plentifully. Sal! selves germs of political associations and mer- 
ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia, consists|cantile prosperity. The eyes of all who were’ 
of muriatic acid and ammonia, and the acid }interested in the subject, were directed towards 
itself is constituted of chlorine and hydrogen ;| your operations until your return to England 
lime is composed of the metal calcium and) in November last, after having surveyed, either 
oxygen. When the muriate of ammonia and|in person or at your own expense, seven thou- 
lime act upon each other, the chlorine of the sand miles of coast from the Rio de la Plata, 
muriatic acid combines with the calcium of the|0n the east, to Guayaquil, on the west side of 


lime, and the resulting chloride of calcium 
remains in the retort, while the hydrogen of 
the acid combines with the oxygen of the lime 
to form water, which evaporates with the am. 
monia evolved. Peroxide of tin, after calcina- 
tion, is called tin-putty, and is used for polish- 
ing marbles, &c., and for enamelling. The 
chlorides form, for the dyers, in some instances, 
mordaunts ; the perchloride is employed, with 
cochineal, for this purpose: it, also, heightens 
the colour considerably. Dr. Boase did not 
enter upon the alloys and amalgams com- 
pounded with this metal—bronze, bell-metal, 
Mosaic gold, coatings for mirrors, &c. ; the 





carry quills; and proud is he who picks up 


|Sonth America, and after having circumna- 
vigated the globe: and they now greet your 
return with a degree of pleasure and gratifica- 
tion, and with a portion of national pride com- 
|mensurate with the magnitude of the scale on 
which you have acted, and the unceasing per- 
severance which you have displayed in con- 
ducting to its term the task committed to your 
guidance. During these five years, one of the 
first of your discoveries laid open to the com- 
mercial and scientific world the harbour of 
Bahia Blanco, in latitude 39°, the only one 
upon the eastern coast in which a considerable 
number of line-of-battle ships can lie at anchor. 





whole of which are replete with interest. 





On the same coast, in the face of great and 
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numerous difficulties, you explored, for the first 
time, the deep and rapid river of Santa Cruz, 
from the coast, in 50 degrees S. latitude, to the 
Cordilleras ; the first occasion, it is believed, 
this part of the continent has ever been crossed 
by an European. You surveyed, at your sole 
expense, that very interesting and important 
feature in the political and physical geography 
of those seas, the Falkland Islands. You have 
given to our maps, besides the great inland 
waters, called those of Otway and Skyring, a 
new and important channel through the Tierra 
del Fuego. On the western side of South Ame- 
rica you have, for the first time, laid down the 
archipelago of islands lying to the south of Chiloe, 
called Chonos. Amongst various material alter. 
ations in the old Spanish surveys of the shores 
of the Pacific and adjacent islands may be men- 
tioned, as a sample of the rest, the important 
fact, that the island of Chiloe was before no 
less than 25 miles in error. When your term 
of service was on the point of expiring, and you 
were about to proceed on your way home, your 
zeal for science prompted you to engage a vessel 
at your own expense for continuing and com- 
pleting the survey of the coast of Peru as far 
as Guayaquil; the result of which has been the 
examination of nearly seventy ports and road- 
steads, of which at least forty were never before 
known to be of capacity to admit of vessels to 
enter. In circumnavigating the globe, you have, 
for the first time, carried a complete chronometric 
chain of measurement, having had twenty-two 
chronometers under your charge—many of 
them your own property — from east to west 
round the globe. You have, also, with the 
assistance of Mr. Darwin, the well-known na- 
turalist, given us the best account we possess 
of the earthquake which took place at Con- 
cepgion, in 1835; a phenomenon which has 
given rise to much interesting discussion among 
those who are engaged in physical and geo- 
logical pursuits. Captain Fitzroy, those who 
are best able to form a judgment of the services 
you have rendered to the science of geography, 
feel that they give you a fair and just title to 
be enrolled in the list of the most celebrated 
navigators, whose names adorn the maritime 
annals of this or of any other country. I can- 
not conclude without the expression of the high 
gratification which I feel at being thus made 
the organ of communicating to you this mark 
of the high admiration and esteem in which 
you are held by this distinguished Society.” 
The premium having been given to Captain 
Fitzroy, that gentleman replied in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘* Sir,-- Before attempting to 
thank you for the deep gratification which I feel, 
I must, indeed, disclaim having such preten- 
sions to the position in which the too favour- 
able opinion of the Royal Geographical Society 
would place me. But, Sir, however little I 
may really be worthy of much that you have 
been pleased to say, I feel so deeply that this 
honourable testimonial of the approbation of 
my countrymen is a most ample reward for 
those attempts to serve my country which I 
am conscious of having made, that I beg you 
will accept a feebly attempted expression of 
sincerely grateful feelings, which cannot be 
shewn rom we | by words. Permit me, Sir, 
to mention that the Royal Geographical Society 
have removed from my breast every painful 
feeling which had there harboured. I, now, 
am rewarded for those services, such as they 
were, in the execution of which I was en- 
couraged and assisted by the sincere friendship 
and decided support of the hydrographer of the 
admiralty, and by the most cordial co-opera- 
Yon of Mr. Darwin, and the officers of the 


Beagle. And, Sir, to shew my gratitude to 
the distinguished Society of my countrymen 
over whom you are now presiding, I take this 
opportunity of declaring that if, at any future 
time, my humble efforts should be thought 
likely to be useful, I shall be willing and proud 
to prefer public duty to private happiness. I 
believe, Sir, there is a gentleman now present, 
whose name I have already mentioned, and of 
whose claims to your notice I beg you will allow 
me to say afew words. Mr. Charles Darwin em- 
barked in the Beagle, in 1831, as a zealous volun- 
teer in the cause of science. Athis own expense 
he passed five years on board the Beagle, or 
travelling in those countries she visited; and, 
at his return, most liberally presented his 
valuable collections to the public. When it is 
considered that Mr. Darwin never ceased to be 
a martyr to sea-sickness, his perseverance may 
be appreciated. Of the value of his labours, I 
understand you have already been made par- 
tially aware; and, I believe, I am quite cor- 
rect in saying that the best judges estimate 
those labours very highly. You have been 
pleased to mention the beneficial effects which 
are likely to result from the information ob- 
tained during this survey; and, I am sure, 


you will be of opinion that they will be much | 


enhanced by that information being made 
available to the public as speedily as possible. 
All the charts and plans are finished, and de- 
posited in the hydrographical office; and the 
principal written information will be completed 
during this year. You have been pleased, Sir, 
to notice the chronometric chain of measure- 
ment which has been carried round the world, 
from east to west. I have not yet discovered 
any error in the calculations or observations 
upon which the results of those measurements 
depend; and anxiously look forward to the 
results of some future chain of measurements, 
made from west to east, with a large number 
of chronometers, kept at an uniform tem- 
perature. Allow me, Sir, to thank yourself, 
in particular, for the very kind and, to me, 
so gratifying, manner in which you have com- 
municated the sentiments of this Society, upon 
whose time and patience, I fear, I have tres- 
passed too long.” 

A short but interesting paper, being extracts 
from the diary of an attempt to ascend the 
river Santa Cruz, with the boats of H.M.S. 
Beagle, by Captain Fitzroy, was read. To 
this communication we may have occasion to 
revert. Dr. Andrew Smith, leader of the late 
expedition into the interior of Southern Africa, 
was present at the meeting, and laid on the 
table many beautiful drawings of the natives, 
and of objects in natural history. He also stated, 
that he hoped to be able to open for exhibition, 
by the month of July, all the specimens in 
natural history, collected during the late journey 
of nearly eighteen months, and which, owing 
to the liberality of the Treasury, had been 
allowed to be landed free of duty; and that, 
before Christmas, the full account of his travels 
over 3000 miles of country would be laid before 
the public. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 1st. J. F. Stephens, Esq. president, 
in the chair.—Numerous donations of entomo- 
logical works and insects were announced from 
the Royal and other English and foreign so- 
cieties of entomology, and thanks ordered to be 
returned to the several donors thereof. The 
memoirs read were as follows:—1. On some 
peculiarities observable in the hexagonal facets 
of the eyes of certain insects. By R.J. Ashton, 





Esq. 2. On the natural history of the chegoe 


or jyger. (Pulex penetrans, Linn.) By W- 
Sells, Esq. 3. On the structural characters of 
the same insect. By J. O. Westwood, Esq. 
This insect, which burrows into the naked feet 
of the negroes in the West Indies, had been 
regarded as an acarus, pulex, and pediculus. 
From a minute examination of the characters, 
Mr. Westwood considered it as the type ofa 
distinct genus, for which he proposed the name 
of sarcopsylla, or the flesh-flea. 4. On the em- 





blematic worship of the scarabeus by the Egypt- 
ians. By the Rev. F. W. Hope; who was in- 
| duced to consider that the insect had been re- 
garded as a type of the resurrection, in conse- 
quence of its being constantly found in sarco- 
| phagi, and rolled up in the folds of mummies, 
in particular positions, such as upon the breast, 
under the eyes, &c. 5. Ona disease to which 
|chickens are subject, produced by a number of 
| worms which are found in the windpipe. By 
|Mr. J. Main. 6. Descriptions of the species of 
'the genera, arabus and closoma, brought home 
| by Mr. Darwin, chiefly from Terra del Fuego. 
| By the Rev. F. W. Hope. Various collections, 
| chiefly of rare exotic insects, were exhibited 
| by Sir P. Walker, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Ash- 
ton, and others; and specimens of the queen 
of the white ants, and of several other insects, 
were presented by Lord Prudhoe. 
eee ere 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, May 5th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— , 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, Rev. J. W- 
Cole, Magdalen Hall; Rev. I. Spencer, St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. G. A. Chaplin, late Fellow, Rev. W. J. Sawell, 
Magdalen College. 

Bachelors of Arts.— Sir G. Baker, Bart. Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder; A. Veitch, Magdalen Hall; C. C. 
Domvile, Wadham College ; H. Holden, Scholar, E. H. M- 
Sladen, Balliol College; E. C. Shedden, St, Mary Hall; 
J. Williams, Trinity College; C. J. Homfray, Oriel Col- 
lege; G. W. Huntingford, Fellow, New College; R. J. 
Buddicom, T. H. Haddan, Brasennose College; H. W. 
Burrows, Fellow, St. John’s College. 





CampripGE, May 4th.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic.—F. J. Farre, St. John’s College, 

Masters of Arts. —E. Warter, Fellow, Magdalen Col- 
lege; T. H. Wright, St. John’s College; A. H. Darley, 
H. Butterfield, Christ’s College, 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. W. Freese, Trinity College; S. 
Smithson, Christ’s College; H. Knapton, Queen’s Col- 
lege ; J. Harison, Magdalen College; M, Dashwood, 
Downing College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. LawneEnce in the chair. —A_ portion of 
a paper on the absorption of light by coloured 
media, written by Sir David Brewster, was 
read. The author notices the speculations on 
the same interesting subject, of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dr. Thomas Young, Sir John Herschel, 
and others; and supports the same from the 
results of a variety of experiments which, in 
that part of the paper read, he goes on to de- 
tail. The communication read at the previous 
meeting was from Mr. Wm. Barlow to his 
father, on the Drummond light. Mr. Barlow, 
jun. it appears, is at present prosecuting his 
inquiries on this discovery under the auspices 
of the Turkish government, with a view to the 
establishment of light-houses at the mouth of 
the Bosphorus. ‘The chairman intimated that 
the conversazioni at Kensington palace come 
mence this evening at 9 o'clock. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Haxtam in the chair.—Dr. Lee ex- 
hibited drawings of some Roman Sepulchral 
Inscriptions found at Watermore, near Ciren- 
cester, accompanied by a description, part of 





which was read, and the remainder postponed. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS | 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.— Royal G hical, 1 p.m (Anniversary) ; | 

Statistical, 8 pal; Britlsh Architects, 8 p.at. ‘7 

.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 

ams United Service Museum, 3 p.m. (Dr. Ritchie 


Wotneaday.—Soci 

‘ednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.m.; Geological, 8} 
\Fhuvedqno Western Literary, 8} p.m. (Mr. Wyld on! 
Railways) ; Botanical, 8 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.M. 

FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Third notice.} 

112. The Old Shepherd's Chief Mourner. | 
E. Landseer, R.A.— No stronger appeal to the 
feelings of humanity in favour of the brute 
creation, more especially of that faithful crea- 
ture the dog, can be made than will be found 
in this touching performance. As a work of 
art, it claims our admiration ; as an expression 
of sentiment, our sympathy. 

8. The Lucky Escape. W.F.Witherington, | 
A.—A whimsical incident. It is impossible} 
not to be amused at seeing the fry of urchins 
cuamntiing, after the fry of fish. But the pic- 
ture has higher claims to regard. It is beau- 
tifully executed ; and the scenery is delightfully 
rural and picturesque. 

154. Aurora; painted for a compartment in| 
a ceiling of Sir John Soane’s Museum. H. | 





|R.A.; 68. Portrait of the Queen. Sir M. A.' 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





175. A Syrian Maid. H. W. Pickersgill, {last autumn, for a mere trifle, at the Auction 
R.A.— Rich, powerful, and harmonious, as} Mart, so obscured with dirt, that its merits 


well in chiaroscuro as in colouring. 


were completely hidden. It is now in a perfect 


73. Plato, H. Howard, R.A.—We do not| state, and richly deserves a visit from every 


on recollect having, in any former instance, thought 


a subject chosen by this able artist foreign to the | 
nature of painting. As ‘ Sleeping Infancy,” it | 
would have been beautiful; but it is painful to| 


| 
see the fine metaphor of the Roman orator thus | 


actually embodied. | 


The views and topographical subjects in the’ 
East Room are highly picturesque and inter-| 
esting. Among them we especially remarked, | 
11. Scene on the Coast of Normandy, near Gon-| 
ville. C. Stanfield, R.A.; 55. Tower of the| 
Geralda, Seville. D. Roberts; 78. Beilstein, on | 
the Moselle, the Hundsrack Ridge in the dis-' 
tance. C. Stanfield, R.A.; 103. Strasbourg. 
E. Jones, R.A.; 124. View of Dunkeld Abbey, 
taken on the spot. Miss F. Stoddart, H.; 216. 
Vesuvius, with the Camaldoli Convent of Ca- 
puchins. W. Havell; 217. Meyringen, Can- 
ton of Berne. H. H.H. Horsley, &c. &c. The 
Portraits in the same room are also powerful 
and attractive, particularly 67. Portrait of 
his Majesty King William IV. Sir D. Wilkie, ; 
Shee, P.R.A.; 52. Portrait of his Grace the 
Duke of Roxburgh. T. Phillips, R.A.; 17. 
Portrait of Lady Slade. Mrs. W. Carpenter ; 
41. Portrait of the late Mr. Parke. Sir W. 





lover of high art. 


MR. YATES’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
ALTHOUGH this gallery does not contain many 
pictures, it affords a pleasing lounge. The gem 
of the collection at present is a remarkably fine 
altar-piece—a Holy Family, by Murillo: 
sweetly composed and coloured. it has been 
many years in England, but has been shut up 
in a mansion in a remote part of the country ; 
so that, to the London connoisseur, it adds 
to its other attractive qualities the charm of 
novelty. 


Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—The anniversary 
of this excellent charity took place at Free. 
masons’ Tavern on Saturday last; the Mar- 
quess of Northampton in the chair. The 
meeting was well, but not so well, attended as 
usual; nevertheless, above a hundred sat down 
to dinner. After the usual toasts, the noble 
chairman, in a neat speech, proposed ** Success 
to the Fund,” which was heartily responded to 
by the company ; and Mr. John Martin, the 
secretary, read the report, which, we are happy 
to say, was a very good one; above 500/. 
having been collected after the dinner, in- 


Howard, R.A. — No subject could have been | Beechey, R.A.; 170. The Lady Johnstone and , cluding his majesty’s annual donation of one 
better chosen for the pencil of this veteran and\ her Daughter. F. R. Say; 171. Portrait of his; hundred guineas. After the chairman’s health, 
classic artist. He has given to Morning the Royal Highness, Leopold, prince of Belgium. | and several excellent speeches from Mr. Baring 
brightest and warmest tints of his palette; and‘ J. Partridge; 12. Portrait of William Wallace’ Wall, Mr. B. Bond Cabbell, Mr. Solly, &c. &c., 


his Early Hours (like those of real life) float | 


gracefully and joyously along. \of 


42. The Lesson. 'T, Uwins, A.—Art, as well | 
as literature, has its flowers and its fruits; to 
say nothing of its thorns and its briars. Mr. | 
Uwins has successfully culled many of the 
former. That under our notice is a beautiful | 
exotic. | 

47. Perdita. C.R. Leslie, R.A.—The charm | 
in this performance arises from the simplicity 
of its character. There are no stirring passions | 
to excite or alarm. Gentle emotion and silent | 
admiration are all that are expressed; but they 
are expressed with great skill. 

39. Paulo and Francisca. C. W. Cope.— 
** Looks are Love’s arrows,’ says Otho Ven- 
nius, in his ‘* Love’s Emblems:”’ and certainly 
a tale of love, whether in bower or in hall, 
cannot be better told than in their language. | 
There is great originality in the composition of | 
this picture; and a beautifully reflected light | 
on the countenance of Francisca. The coun- 
tenance of her lover is, we think, too boyish ; | 
and has, perhaps, too much of individual por- 
trait for the romance of the subject. 

86. Roger and Jenny. W. Allan, R.A.—A 
truly Scotch pastoral courtship; simply told, 
and clearly and brightly painted. 

29. Alee Moham'mad Beg, who accompanied 
the Horses presented by the Ima'm of Muscat to 
King William IV. S. A. Hart, A.— Not aware 
of the importance attached to a person em- 
pon on such a mission, we should probably 

ve passed his portrait unheeded, had not the 
fine characteristic head and countenance, the 
firm and fine drawing, and the clear and vi- 
gorous execution, manifested its importance as 
a work of art. 

123. A Jew Rabbi. Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 
—In a similar manner do we feel ourselves 
called upon to express our admiration of this 
fine, historical, and patriarchal head. Such 
studies form a pleasing variety in the accom- 
— president's ordinary practice, and ex- 

ibit the versatility of his powers. 





Currie, Esq. T. Phillips, R.A.; 174. Portrait 
Sir C. Bethel Codrington, Bart. Sir M. A. 
Shee, P.R.A.; 185. Portraits of Lady Hill and 
Child. H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. ; 194. Portrait, 
of Joseph Neild, Esq. M.P. Sir M. A. Shee, | 
P.R.A.3; 211. Portrait of the late Pelham, 
Warren, M.D. F.R.S. J. Linnell, &c. &c. 
[To be continued. ] 





THE BATTLE OF COURTRAIL. 

Tue Battle of Courtrai, or Field of Golden 
Spurs, is the most brilliant exploit in the mili- | 
tary avnals of the Flemings. The picture! 
under our consideration is the production of 
M. De Kayser, a young painter of Antwerp. 
However patriotic the feeling, we own that we 
do not admire his choice of a subject. The 
world is, we hope, becoming too wise to look 
with much complacency at battles, or repre- 
sentations of them. But, setting that point 
aside, we are bound to say, that M. De Kayser 
has done himself exceeding credit by the man- 
ner in which he has executed his difficult un- 
dertaking. The moment selected is that at 
which the unfortunate Comte d’Artois, having 
been wounded and unhorsed, and seeking in 
vain for a nobleman to whom he may surrender 
his sword, is about to receive his coup de grace 
from the axe of a brawny butcher of Bruges. 
The canvass (which is a large one) is filled with 
armed figures, en in every variety of 
deadly strife; their action and expression are 
replete with energy ; the groups are well com- 
posed, and sufficiently well coloured; and the 
tout ensemble is powerful and striking. 


CORREGIO MAGDALEN. 
A very charming picture, attributed to Cor- 
regio, is at present exhibiting at the Scientific 
Institution, in Pall Mall. In tone and expres- 
sion, it is one of the finest things of the kind 
that we ever saw; and the longer it is dwelt 
upon the more admirable it appears. We under- 


the noble marquess proposed ‘Sir Martin 
Archer Shee and the Royal Academy.” ‘“ He 
was sorry,” he said, ** that so praiseworthy an 
institution as the Benevolent Fund was not 
better supported by the Royal Academy, there 
being only one member present ; he hoped it 
was not from want of will.”” Mr. Reinagle, 
R.A. returned thanks. The company sepa- 
rated at a late hour, after a very pleasant 
evening, for which they were much indebted 
to the spirit of the president, and which was 
much enlivened by several glees and songs 
by Messrs. Broadhurst, Fitzwilliam, Hawkins, 
&e. &c. &e. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Opening of the Seventh Seal.— The Flight 
into Egypt. Painted and engraved by John 
Martin. Ackermann and Co. 

Tue fair way of estimating these striking 

prints is by considering what would have been 

thought of them had nothing ever been before 
seen from the same magical hand. Their having 
had predecessors in a similar style of art, in no 
way detracts from their individual and actual 
sublimity. That they have the stamp of Mr. 

Martin upon them is true; but it is the stamp 

of unrivalled power. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SUMMER IS COMING. 
By Henry Brandreth. 

SuMMER is coming, with sunshine and song, 
Wild bees are humming sweet flow’rets among ; 
Glad children are shouting, the careless and 

free, [glee. 
Whilst valley and mountain re-echo their 
Away, then, a while with the dark brow of care, 
Where pleasure is smiling, our home sball be 

there. 
To sorrow nor music nor sunshine belong — 
And summer is coming, with sunshine and song. 


Summer is coming, with fruit and with flower, 





stand that this valuable work was purchased 


'Gracing the garden, adorning the bower. 
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—— oe 
Who loves not the summer, who loves not to 

roam [home ; 
Where bee, bird, and butterfly, gladden his 
Where seldom the voice of the minstrel is mute, 
Where fragrant the flow’ret, and fair is the 


fruit ? 
Oh! there would I dwell, in mine own summer 
bower — [flower. 


And summer is coming, with fruit and with 





MusIc. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
Tue fourth concert, under the direction of the 
Duke of Cumberland, was, like its predecessor, 
a legitimate ancient one; no such heterodox 
names as Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, being 
admitted into the programme. The singers 
were, Madame Caradori, Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. 
Bishop, Miss Wyndham, and Messrs. Hobbs, 
King, and Phillips. Most of the songs were 
more familiar to the audience than a ** thrice- 
tuld tale;” and, the merits of the respective 
singers being equally well known, particular 


remarks would be superfluous, except in the| 


case of Miss Wyndham, who may be con- 
sidered as new to these concerts, she having 
performed only at one rehearsal before the 
present occasion. This young lady sang the 
first part of Handel’s tir, “ Lord! to thee,” 
with considerable feeling; but a stricter at- 
tention to the good old rule of swelling every 
long note would have given more dignity and 
finish to her style. The second movement she 
took considerably too fast, and clipped the 
words in a jaunty, theatrical manner, that ap- 
peared to result from a misapprehension of the 
sentiment. The feeling to be expressed here 
is not terror, but the courage and firmness 
inspired by faith in the Divine protection. 
Miss Wyndham may deem us hypercritical in 
pointing thus minutely at the defects of one of 
her early performances; but ‘‘ we must be 
cruel only to be kind.” We wish to urge her 


ambition on to the point it ought to aim at —| 


the first rank in her profession. With such 
talents as she possesses, she will, unless spoiled 
and rendered indolent by early popularity, cer- 
tainly attain that rank. Wilbye’s delightful 
madrigal, ‘‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees,” was 
performed with a precision and delicacy that 
nothing but careful private rehearsing could 
have insured. It appears that our question, as 
to the practicability of private rehearsals, has 
been satisfactorily answered in the affirmative. 
Whatever be the cause of the improvement in 
the madrigals, the effect is most gratifying to 
all concerned, but especially to the audience. 
The same nice attention to the lights and 
shades was observable in the chorus to Pur- 
cell’s beautiful frost-scene. The magnificent 
chorus from Jephtha, “* When his loud voice,” 
was so nobly performed as to make it matter of 
regret that it should be accompanied by the 
bustle of the company hurrying out to seek 
their carriages. Handel’s trio for stringed in- 
struments, in which Dragonetti has such an 
opportunity for the display of his powers, was 
played in its usual perfection by him, F. 
Cramer, and Lindley. Ere we conclude, we 
to offer a triendly suggestion to the con- 
ductor, and those among the noble directors 
who possess a real love and zeal for the art. 
The only fault that the most fastidious ean find 
with these delightful concerts is their occasional 
want of variety. Now, though by no means 
disposed to quarrel with “ the powers that be,” 
for adhering to that school of music, a taste for 
which it is the main object of this institution to 
rish, we yet see no good reason why the se- 





| Puritani one. 


eno 

lections should not be enriched with as much 
variety as that school affords. The majestic 
choruses of Leo (which even Handel thought 
worth studying and taking as a model for some 
of his own glorious double choruses), and the 
ecclesiastical compositions of Durante and Jo- 
melli, would furnish excellent and perfectly 
legitimate materials for diversifying the cha- 
racter of these performances. There are, also, 
no doubt, in the library, many treasures of 
Purcell and Handel lying dormant; and the 
revival of only one good composition of the 
really ancient school, at each concert, would go 
far to strengthen friendly support and silen 

cavilling objections. Q. 


Royal Academy of Music.—On Saturday last, 
the second concert of our native school was 
given with excellent effect. ‘The progress of 
jthe pupils was very marked; and we hailed 
jin several of them the future ornaments of our 
theatres and concert-rooms. 


The fourth Societa Armonica Concert, on 
Thursday, was, as usual, a treat. Albertazzi 
| sang splendidly; Ivanoff, also, was in fine voice: 
ithis gentleman’s proper place is the concert- 
| room, or asmall theatre; in the Opera House 
imany of his sweet tones are lost. Lablache 
;was unwell, but sang Largo al factotum with 
all his usual spirit and voice. 


DRAMA. 

KING’s THEATRE. 
,On Tuesday, Cimarosa’s beautiful opera of Z/ 
Matrimonio Segreto was repeated, we need 
| scarcely say, to a crowded house. Nothing can 
‘exceed the magnificent acting of all the per- 
formers. Lablache is the perfection of comi- 
leality. Seconded by Tamburini, he has been 
ihightly greeted by peals of laughter—a great 
| proof of his real talent ; as, in all probability, 
|not one-third of the frequenters of the Italian 
| Opera understand the language, or know, ex- 
cept from the incorrect translation purchased 
lat the door, what is going on. If we attempt 
| to particularise, we shall have to name almost 
‘every piece of music in the opera: we shall, 
‘therefore, only mention one or two of the most 
,striking. Rubini sang one of his most ex- 
}quisite arias towards the end of the opera; 
|Grisi, one piece of glorious recitative, alone 
worth the price of a ticket. Albertazzi’s low 
| voice was called forth in the part allotted to 
her; and, in one or two of the concerted pieces, 
| the encores may be attributed toher. Assandri 
jwas also in delightful voice, and acted ex- 
|tremely well. A duet between Lablache and 
Tamburini was almost equal to the celebrated 
No noisy choruses, and no loud 
|music, are to be heard in this opera ; but, for 
the most exquisite, delicate touches of melody, 
it stands unequalled. Why does not Alber- 
tazzi have a chance of greater success given 
her by playing in the Donna del Lago or Se- 
miramide 2 

Drury Lane.— As one swallow does not 
make a summer, especially when out of place, 
among bats and sparrows, so neither can one 
Taglioni make a ballet among hopping creatures 
of different breeds. Every foreign experiment 
tried at this ill-fated theatre, only serves to 
sink it deeper in the mire. 

St. James’s.—During the week, a new opera 
has been successfully played at this elegant lit- 
tle theatre. ‘The plot is founded on the touch- 
ing story of the dillosk-gatherer, in Three 
Courses and a Desert, and is more interesting 
than the plots of operas usually are. The music 




















is peculiar, being a selection of Bohemian me. 
lodies. The first act is full of characteristic 
airs; of which Braham sings two or three in 
his very best style. The last act is rather long 
and heavy ; the airs are less frequent, and the 
recitatives long and monotonous. Miss Rain- 
forth appears to great advantage; not in singing 
alone—her acting is simple and natural. Bur. 
nett, also, has one or two sweet morsels, which 
he sings with much feeling. Mr. Lenox played 
a part of no value, as his first appearance here; 
and his voice seemed much to want cultivation. 
Mr. Leffler sang not only his own part, but 
some of Madame Sala’s, who was suffering from 
cold, with good effect. Jack Brag, a smart 
and laughable farce, extracted from Hook’s 
novel of that name, was produced with entire 
success on Thursday evening. The original 
is so dramatic, that any adaptation could hard- 
ly fail; and, with Harley as Jack, Miss P. 
Horton as the JVidow, and the other characters 
well cast, the piece was carried to the happy 
pitch which delights proprietors, authors, and 
audiences. 

Strand Theatre. — A new farce, entitled the 
Tiger at Large, has been added to the amuse- 
ments of this attractive little theatre. Ham- 
mond is as droll as ever as the Tiger, and Miss 
Daly makes a capital sweetheart. In fact, there 
is no company in London that plays better 
into each other’s hands than that at the Strand. 
Romeo and Juliet, according to law, continues 
its laughable and prosperous career: it has been 
much curtailed, and is decidedly improved. We 
omitted to notice Mr. H. Hall's capital im- 
personation of Dr. O’ Toole, in the Irish Tutor, 
last week, but beg to mention it now, as a 
masterly performance, and to hope it will be 
often repeated. 
VARIETIES. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Thackeray, V.P. 
in the chair.— A paper by A. Moore, Esq., of 
Trinity College, was read, on the solution of a 
difficulty of analysis noticed by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. Mr. Whewell gave an account of the 
performance of a new anemometer, invented 
by him; which has been erected at the top of 
the house of the society, and also on the top of 
the observatory, and of which the indications 
for the last four months have been recorded. 
Mr. Kelland also read a paper on the effect of 
the electricity of the ether in crystals, as bear- 
ing on the undulatory theory. — Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

Earthquakes in Greece.—The latest accounts 
state, that the shocks of earthquake in this 
quarter have continued with incessant violence, 
amounting to the number of fifty in a single 
day. Hydra and Paros are stated to have suf- 
fered severely. 

Earthquake in Italy.— A letter from Lucea, 
22d April, states, that forty shocks of earth- 
quake had been experienced in the territory of 
Monaceiano, which had done great damage, and 
caused the loss of seven lives. 

Phe enon.— The Ply th Journalstates, 
that, during a recent snow-storm, a large num- 
ber of black worms, about three-quarters of 
an ineh Jong, fell in the village and neighbour- 
ing fields of Bramford Speke, Devon. They 
are said to be quite different from the turnip- 
worm or any other known to agriculturists in 
that quarter. 

Panorama of Dublin. — We had yesterday a 
brief glance at this new Panorama, by Mr. 
Burford, in Leicester Square. It is a sweet 
view of Dublin and its charming bay; and as 
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accurate as it is beautiful. The country, stud- 
ded with villas, Kingstown, the Hill of Howth, 
the Wicklow Mountains, the sea; indeed, all 
the varieties and changes of this splendid scene 
are vividly represented, and the rich landscape 
is all but equal to the original. 

The City Wellington Statue.—At a meeting 
of the committee yesterday, at the Mansion 
House, the Lord Mayor in the chair, it was 
resolved—ist, that the statue should be an 
equestrian one of his grace: 2d, That Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey, who intimated his readiness to 
undertake the design for the amount subscribed, 
should be invited to send in models for the ap- 
probation of the committee. The only other 
artist proposed was Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt, 
the sculptor of the fine statue of George IIT. in 
Pall Mall East; when, on putting the question 
to the vote, it was carried in favour of Sir F. 
Chantrey ; the votes being 


For Sir Francis «+++. s+eesseseees 15 
For Mr. Wyatt s+sccecsseeeseee 14 


Majority---++- 7 


Lady Morgan.—It is stated that Lady Mor- 
gan has had a pension of 300/. a-year bestowed 
upon her, in consideration of her literary 
labours. 

American Returns. —* You will never get 
gold back again from America,” said a dis- 
putant on the commercial crisis. ‘ How could 
it be expected ?”’ observed a byestander, tired of 
the argument ; ‘* why, the Americans have not 
a Sovereign to send.” 

Ashmolean Society, April 24.—Seven large 
boxes of organic remains, collected in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, consisting of bones of various 
large terrestrial mammalia, such as elephant, 
mastodon, hippopotamus, &c., have been re- 
ceived from Lieutenant-Colonel Stacy. Dr. 
Buckland has undertaken to examine them, 
and give an account of them to the Society at a 
future meeting. —The secretary read a paper, 
by Mr. Duncan, which gave a history of the 
various kinds of fermented liquors which have 
been, and are, drunk by man; entering, at 
some length, on the characters of the wines 
mentioned by classic authors. Dr. Daubeny 
gave a description of the rocks of Adersberg, 
on the Bohemian frontier, one day's journey 
from the Reisengebirge, or Giant Mountains of 
Silesia ; a spot remarkable for the weathered 
condition of the sandstone of which it consists. 
The rock is the quadersandstein, which is con- 
sidered to correspond with the green sand of 
this country, and is a continuation of the rock 
through which the Elbe flows, in that district 
of Saxony called the Saxon Switzerland. The 
whole body of the sandstone formation, for a 
space not less than four miles by two, is divided 
into polyhedral masses, to a depth, from the 
upper surface, of little less than 100 feet. The 
causes are, evidently, running streams and the 
downward actions of rain; to which Dr. Buck- 
land thought that the force of the wind ought 
to be added. A conversation ensued on the 
subjects of both papers, in which Dr. Buckland 
and other members took part.—O.xford Herald. 

Consolation to a Spendthrift. 
Though you're wasting your substance, don’t be in a 


fright 
When you've lost all that's /eft, Tom, you must be all 
right, H. 


Weather Wisdom.— Our prophet did not 
foresee the hail, snow, and sleety weather, of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; so far 
“from being fairer and warmer about the 
10th and 11th.” At present we are promised 
-“* changes frequent, yet fair on the whole 
about the 16th. The Sun with Venus, on the 
18th, will bring thunder-showers. The full 


ar 


moon still denotes moist cloudy weather, with 
frequent showers about that period.” 

Why is a good cricketer like a frequenter of 
Almack’s ?—Because he rarely misses a ball. 


SONNET ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING, 
I matt thy bright approach, fair-handed Spring! 

Thy dancing step, and robes of flowery gold ; 
For I do love thy fragrant blossoming, 

Thy breath of perfume warming winter’s cold. 
First of thine harbingers, the snow-drop mild, 

Precursor of its race, with pendent bells, 

Braving the lingering frost, thy coming tells ; 
The sleepy crocus next, and, ’mid the wild, 

The violet, scarcely peeping from its bed ; 
The staring daisy, with uplifted eyes ; 

And virgin primrose, with its next of kin, 
The love-sick cowslip, whose averted head 
Still strives to hide the heart that bleeds within ; 

And polyanthus with its various dies. 
W. Wattis. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We learn with pleasure that Mr. Haynes Bayly’s Novel, 
** Marriage Settlements,” which has n delayed by his 
dangerous illness, is now completed, and on the eve of 
publication. 

In the Press. 

New and Conclusive Natural Demonstrations, both of 
the Fact and Period of the Mosaic Deluge.—Dr. Lindley’s 
second and concluding volume of ‘ Ladies’ Botany.”— 
Horticultural Tour through Germany, Belgium, and 
France, by Mr. Forbes, author of ‘* The Gardens and 
Grounds of Woburn Abbey.”— Lord Palmerston on the | 
Civil War in Spain, and on the Policy of England.—A 
Historical Account of the University of Cambridge and 
its Colleges, by B. D. Walsh, M.A. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Seven Lectures on Meteorology, by Luke Howard, 
12mo. 5¢—Icones Plantarum, Part III., by Sir W. . 
Hooker, K.H., 8vo. sewed, 1is.— The Ocean, in Six, 
Cantos, and other Poems, by John Trenhaile, 12mo. | 
cloth, 7s.—M ials of Sh bury, by Henry Pidgeon, | 
2mo. 4s. 6d.—The History of Banking in America, by 





~ 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the Meteorological 
Society. March 1837. 

Thermometer—Highest-----+-+- 50°50 ++ the 9th. 

Lowest +++++e++ 17°75 ++ 23d. 
Mean ««seeceses ° ! 
Barometer—Highest----+-+-+ 30-15 ++ Ist. 
Lowest ++-++++ ++ 29°01 -- llth. 
Mean ccccesee, 
Number of days of rain and snow, 13. 
Quantity of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 

mals, 1-09375. 

Winds.—2 North-East—1 East—1 South-East—1 South 

—2 South-West—7 West—1 North-West—16 North. 
General Observations.—Unlike the last month, which 

was warm for the season, this was the coldest March that 

has occurred during the last thirteen years,—the maximum 
never rising so high as temperate, by four degrees and 
ahalf; the minimum was fourteen degrees below the 
freezing point, and the mean of the month was but little 
more than three degrees above it. The barometer was 
generally high, and the mean has been exceeded only four 
times in the period above referred to. The quantity of 
tain, and melted snow was less than usual for the month. 

Snow fell on cight different days, viz., the 12th, 20th, 

2lst, 22d, 23d, 25th, 26th, 27th. That which lay on the 

ground, and could be measured, was eight inches in depth ; 
and this fell on the 20th, 2ist, and 22d. The wind blew 


from the northward on eighteen days, and the whole month ° 


may be considered as having been dry, bleak, and cold. 
April. 
Thermometer—Highest--++.-+++ 61.50 «+ the 26th. 
Lowest -- +23 -- 10th. 







30°09 ++ 8th. 


Mean - - 
Barometer—Highest: ---.-++ 
Low +2 2908+» 29th. 
290° 


owest +--+ 


Number of days of rain and snow, 11. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 
mals, 1°71875. 

Winds.—2 North-East—0 East—3 South-East—0 South 
—5 South-West—5 West—9 North-West—6 North. 

General Observations. — The same prevalence of cold 
weather was experienced during this, as in the last month, 
and the mean temperature was nearly three degrees lower 
than in any April in the last fourteen years; yet the maxi- 
mum was five degrees higher than in the same month last 
_. The barometer was generally steady, the range 

ing small, and the mean but little above that of last 
ear. The quantity of rain and melted snow was much 
ess than in the corresponding month last year, though 
more than in the two years preceding 1836. Snow, sleet, 
and hail, fell several times during the month, but the 
snow never lay upon the ground. An indistinct lunar 





J. W. Gilbart, 8vo. 7s.—The Philosophy of Human Na-/! halo was seen about 9 P.M. on the 14th, and thunder was 
ture, by H. M‘Cormac, 8vo. 12s.—Principles of the Theory | heard on the 30th, about 5 p.m. The commencement of 
and Practice of Medicine, including a 3d edition of the eclipse, on the night of the 2lst, was not seen advan- 
Diagnosis, by Dr. M. Hall, 8vo. 16s.— National Educa-| tageously at Wycombe: a thick bank of cloud obscured 
tion, by Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Nick | the horizon, and the moon had risen several degrees before 
of the Woods, a Story of Kentucky, edited by W. H. | she became visible, and even then she was partly covered 
Ainsworth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/, 7s—The French Revolu-| by clouds. At the period of the total darkness commenc- 
tion, a History, by T. Carlyle, 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. ine large cumuli were formed, and the moon was again 
—Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas, | hidden until nearly nine o'clock, when the whole disc was 
12mo. 5s. 6d.—Observations on the Preservation of Health, | seen entirely veiled by the earth's shadow, having a dusky 
by J. H. Curtis, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Born’s Nautical Dictionary, rufous appearance. At nearly half-past nine, the first 
in eight languages, 10s. 6d. —Treatise on Geology, from | portion of the moon cleared from the obscuration was 
the Encyclopzdia Britannica, by John Phillips, 12mo. 6s. | perceived, when the appearance was extremely beautiful, 
—The P mang Catholic Chapel, by R. M. Zornlin, 18mo. | the brilliancy of the bright limb of the moon being highly 
2s. 6d.—Elements of Botany, 3d edition, 18mo. 2s.—/| contrasted with that under eclipse. After the eclipse was 
The Mechanical Euclid, by the Rev. W. Whewell, 12mo. | Over, the moon shone with considerable lustre—at least 
5s. id.—The Trinities of the Ancients; or, the Mythology | she appeared to do so, from the impression made on the 
of the First Ages, by R. Mushet, 8vo. 8s, 6d.— Mammon | mind by her recent darkness. 
Demolished; an Essay on = caves Monat: id =e = _ : _ 
Draper, royal 8vo. 2s. 6d.—The Kingdom of Christ, Vol. I. 
post vo. 72-~The Book of Job Translated, with ‘Notes, | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
&c. by S. Lee, D.D., 8vo. 185.—The Arethusa, a Naval | To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Story, by Captain Chamier, R.N., 3 vols. post Svo. | Sir,—In reviewing the second volume of Mr. Lock- 
WW. lis. 6d.—The Vestal, and other Poems, by H. Ver-) hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, you have twice had the 
lander, 8vo, 5s.—Society in America, by H. Martineau, | goodness to mention my family in a way which calls for 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d.—Byron’s Works, complete in| my warmest thanks. What motives have induced Mr. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 12,— Remarks on Ancient and Modern | Lockhart to adopt the very unkind, and certainly unex- 
Art, in a Series of Letters, by an Amateur, 12mo. 10s. 6d. | ted tone in which he has thought proper to speak of 
—W. Jones's Thirty Sermons on Primitive Christianity, | my late father and uncle, I do not know: but many 
8vo. 12s,— Caveler’s Select Specimens of Gothic Architec- | passages, besides being in themselves ill-natured and un- 
ture, 4to, plates, 37. 3s.; royal 4to. 5/. 5s.—Memoirs of the | deserved, agree but it with Mr, Lockhart’s acknowledg- 
Rev. A. Collier, by R: Benson, 8vo. 6s.—The Eucharist; | ments, in the earlier part of the book, of my father's 
its History, Doctrine, and Practice, by the Rev. W. J. E. | efforts, as he says, in behalf of the work. These efforts, 
Bennett, 12s.—Observations, &c. by E. W., 2d edit. 3s. 6d. too, as Mr. Lockhart seems to be aware, were made on a 
— Adventures of Captain Bonneville, by Washington | death-bed, and by no means an easy one ; and this con- 
Irving, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. |sideration alone ought, in common decency, to have 
aa ~ induced him to omit at least the ———S— he 
indulges. Although this volume was printed at my own 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. | offices I, being aleent from Edinburgh, had not an op- 
May. | | Thermometer. Barometer. | portunity of seeing the proof-sheets before they went to 
Thursday-- 4 | From 37 to 61 2973 to 29-86 | press, else I should certainly have requested Mr. Lock- 
Friday +++» 5 | sees St ee 6 29°92 +. 30-00 hart to expunge these offensive passages. — Mr. Lockhart 
Saturday-+ 6 | +++ 26 -- 58 | 3004 ++ 30°07) must be aware that he has deeply wounded the feelings 
Sunday--+» 7 | s+++ 25 ++ 59 | 3002 ++ 29:92! of many who have given him no cause, that I know of, 
Monday -- 8 | 35 ++ 53 29°82 ++ 2966! for dislike ; and I must say, that his tone throughout is 
Tuesday ++ 9 | sree BO ee 55 29°60 ++ 29°59! such as he would not have used had either my father or 
Wednesday 10 | ++++ 22 ++ 47 | 29:58 ++ 29°72) my uncle been alive; and such as I am sure Sir Walter 
Winds, N. W. and N, E. himself would have been the first to censure when = 
Except the 5th, 6th, and morning of the 7th, generally | plied to at least one of his oldest friends.—I am, 5! 
cloudy ; rain on the 8th and two following days; hail on | your very obedient servant, ve 
the 9th and 10th, Joun ALEX. BALLANTYNE. 
London, May 8, 1837. 


Rain fallen, 2°625 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, Erratum.—In the last Number, page 293, col. 2, line 
20, after W.S, Macleay, Esq. MA. F.L.S, insert Vices 
President, 
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Latitude. eoee 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude+»»» 3 51, W.of Greenwich. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Under the immediate TRIT of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

' E EXHIBITION of the 

C SOCIETY of A dnas in WATER COLOURS is 
now open daily, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk, at the Gallery, 
Exeter Hall, Strand. 





7 stes Pau EY, 7 Secretary. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 

Street, Pall Mall East, is now Open tothe Public from Nine in 
the Morning till Dusk. 





Admission 1s. 
T. C. HOFLAND, Sec. 
Mr. Theed’s admired Statue of Narcissus, which was received 
from Rome a few days since, is now arranged in the Exhibition. 





UST OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 
e PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
byan Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. 





Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


F\ORREGIO MA’ 





MAGDALEN.—This 


Divine Work of Art, perhaps the Chef-d’ceuvre of Cor- 
regio, is now on View at the Scientific Institution, No. 49 Pall 
Mall, and will remain till the 3d of June. 

Admission, 1s. 
Open from Ten till Five o’Clock. 
N.B. Every known Artist seams —— on presenting his 
‘ar 


POYAL MANCHESTER  INSTITU- 
mo TION EXHIBITION. 


An Exhibition of Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, specimens 
of Sculpture and Casts, Architectural Designs, and Proof Im- 
pressions of modern Engravings, will take place in August next. 
Vorks of Art intended for Exhibition, must be sent so as to arrive 
from the 24th July to the 7th of August inclusive. 

Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs. Ken- 
worthy and Son, carriers; and from other places by the most 

jater 

Printed copies of the regulations may be had on application to 
the porter at the Institution. 

The following Prizes are offered to Exhibitors: — Ten Guineas 
and “a Heywood Silver Medal for the best Painting of Animals 
in 

: he Heywood Silver Medal for the best Drawing from Casts in 
the Institution. 

T. W. WINSTANLEY, Honorary Secretary. 

May 3d, 1837. 


(7 2OL0GY. = Profesor John Phillips, 


F.R.S, and G.S. and G.S. will commence a Course of 
Lectures on the Study of Organic Remains, on Monday next, the 
15th of May, at Three o’Clock in the Afternoon. 

ASyllabus of the Lectures may be — at the College. 
, B.D. Principal. 














_King’ ‘ | College, London, 10th May, ieee 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Collection of Books, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR ios SALE-ROOMS, 22 FLEET 
STREET, 

ON — AY, MAY 16th, AND FOUR 

Liowine DAYS, 
Consisting of ig 
Messrs. W. and B. “BROOKE, of | 7 





| Disposing of the Second-hand Portion of their Stock, including 


Works in History, Voyages, Travels, Arts and Sciences, English 





In 4to. price 3s. 
BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE addressed to 
o H. R. H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA VIC- 
TORIA, pe attaining her ete Year. A Poem and Me- 
moir, By L, E. L. 
Embellished witha Portrait of the Princess, i by 
Cochran, after Hayter’s esteemed Pain 
« Messrs. Fisher have, with excellent taste, — most 0} ppor- 
tunely, invoked the genius of one of the sweetest priesteases in 
the temple of Apollo, to embody the national feelings on this 
auspicious occasion. In olden times, such an event would have 
called forth hundreds of tributes from seats of learning, and all 
the scattered children of the muse. 
“ wien is here a is done beautifully. The poem opens 
wit of youthful images, all congenial! to the subject, 








and cfg 6 Divinity, Law, Classics, and T: 
Foreign Literature, &c. Also, the Dupli of a Circulati 
Library, consisting of Modern Novels, by Bulwer, Galt, Cunning- 
ham, Grattan, the Misses Porter, Lady Blessington, Lady C, Bury, 
Mrs. Jameson, Hon. Mrs. Norton, W. Godwin, Lord Auigrave, 
Ward, Popular Novels and R of A Authors, 
Books of Voyages, Travels, Biography, &c. 

ay be viewed, and © ‘atalogues, rice ls., had at the Rooms. 








and full of indeed loveliness. 

* Such are the tones and tender of this charming composition ; 
and we have only to add, that it is encased in a most appropriate 
ee embossed on primrose — the colour of the Spring.” —Li- 

terary Gaxetle. 
Early application will be necessary, to ga copies, 
4 London: Fisher, Son, and C 





Money ad d upon i ortions of B * Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE MOSAIC DELUGE.—GEOLOGY. 
a ree with numerous woodcuts, cory 
e 29th NCL will be publishe 

EW ‘and CONC SIVE. NATURAL 
DEMONSTR pov both ofthe FACT and PERIOD 
of the MOSAIC DELUGE, and of its having been the only Event 

of the kind that has ever occurred upon the th. 

By GEORGE FAIRHOLME, Esq. 
Also, lately published 
The Phenomena of the Earth—the Revolu- 
tions a Globe familiarly song By Alexander Bertrand, 
M.D. 1 vol. post 8vo. two plates, 

** It is one of the most agreeable = have met with, *# * The 
surface of the globe is not a new ai yet see how interesting 
our author makes of it.”—Spectato 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
New and cheaper edition, with additional -~ ogee In a few 
days will be ready, in 2 vols. 12. 
EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE, 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE, of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. 

Edited by G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. F.R.S. 
“ Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood’s life, I may be 
allowed to say that the publication of that volume is, indeed, a 
national good; it ought to be in Pa officer’s cabin, and in every 

stateman’s cabinet.”—Southey’s Nelson,” p. 348. 


Also, in 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Alfred the Great: a Poem. By G. L. 
Newnham Collingwood, Esq. 
« At any other time than the present, when the tide of literary 








ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edwards Street, 

Portman Square. 
The Reading Rooms supplied with English and Foreign news- 
papers, Reviews, Magazines, &c. » and a valuable Library for 
orga and Reference, are open daily for the use of the Mem- 


The following Lectures are about to be delivered: — 
. 8. Buckingham, Esq. \ 

G. Godwin, Jun. Esq 

J. Hemming, Esq. 








t 
n the History of Chemical I ions and 





se is running against poetry of i severely heroic character, 
of a work as‘ red the Great" would have 
pty a general interest, and e aaa the author a high place 
among the writers of his country.""—New Monthly Mag 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Bodkaetlors, 





Crs WAR in SPAIN, and the POLICY 
of ENGLA 
The Viscount Palmerston’s Speech on the late Debate in the 
House of Commons on the Policy of England, &c, 
Also, a 3d edition of 
The Policy of England towards Spain con- 
sidered. Qs. 6d. 

“The writer before us has very naciemoneentie shewn up the 
many errors into which Lord Carnarvon had fallen, F peer 
ee the true state of the Basque es and privileges, 

e Eliot convention, and its observance, &c.”—Globe. 
“ia Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and al all Booksellers. 





BULBOUS ROOTS. 
n royal 8vo. 48 Plates, coloured and plain, 
MA RYLI AIDACEA, with a Treatise on 
Hybrid Vegetables subjoined. 
By the Hon, and Rev. ps ILLIAM HERBERT. 


1. Horticultural Tour through Germany, 
Belgium, and France. By James Forbes, F.H.S., author of “ Hor- 
tus Woburnensis; or, the Gardens and Grounds of Woburn Abbey, 

2. Ladies’ Botany. By Dr. Lindley. Vol. 
Second, which will complete the work, will be published on the 
lst of June. 

James Ridgway and and i Sons, Piccadilly; ; and all Booksellers. 





'OHE H ISTORY. “of BANKING in 
AMERICA, with an Inquiry how far the Banking Insti- 
tutions of America are adapted to this Country, and a taal of 
the Causes of the recent Pressure on the Money Market 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBAR 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
By the same Author, 


The History of Banking in Ireland, price 5s. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking, 4th edition, 
rice 6s. 
. Longman and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, 





8 St. James's Square, May 14. 
THE SECOND ee OF THE HON. MR. MUR AY’S 


K, 
A SUMME Ro in the PYRENEES, 
y- 


8 jus 
John Macrone, St James's Square. 





Discoveries. 
A. Fry, Esq.—On the Genius of Milton 
G, Parsons, Esq.—-On the Genius of Shakespeare. 
Mons. Delille—On French Literature. 
Dr. Lardner—On Astronomy. 
Dr A. T. Thompson—On Diet. 





= cae reeled ae ocr 
ols. post 8 
HE POET'S DAUGHTER, a Novel, 
Printed for John | nebo James's Square, 





A weekly meeting of the Members, held for the di ion of 
subjects connected with History f Literature, and Science. 





seapeitieiidiae gpm re annum. 
a T, Hon. Sec. 
MUSI _ 


ORY O’MORE.— Fhe Songs from the 
New National Novel of «* Rory yi a written and 

composed by Samuel i Lever, Esq. viz.—“I | ‘ou to guess" — 
“Sleep, my Love!”—“ The Land of Drea e Wind and 
the Weathercock”"— The Lend of the West Roa 0! oncel 

had Lovers.” 
London: J. Duff and Co. 65 Oxford Street. 
Where may be had, 

All Mr. Lover's Vocal ¢ di leb 1 





In a few days, in 4to. colombier, beautifully bound and embossed 
ABLEAUX from “ CRICHTON.” In 
a Series of Twelve highly finished Engravings, from this 
celebrated Romance. 
JOHN FRANKLIN, Esq 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 
On in Monday, the 16th Inst. ad 
G AL DIN Bs 
a TALE of we vg oe 


By 
In 2 vols. i2mo. 
Published for Booker and Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Songs of the “Superstitions of Ireland. > 
O’More Quadritles:” mae will “aly ‘tart 7 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Preparing for immediate Sale, 
By Mr. EVANS, 
AT HIS HOUSE, 93 PALL MALL, 
THE 
Collection of Old Masters, 
Topographical Drawings, Prints, 
and Library, 
OF THE 
Late THOMAS FISHER, Esq. F.S.A. Lond. and Perth. 
eae Drawings consist of an extensive Collection of the Old 
c : upwards of One Thousand highly finished Topographi- 
but Drawings, illustrative of the Principal Counties in fagiend; 
ut is particularly rich in Lilustrations of Kent and Bedfordshire. 
e Library contains many valuable Antiquarian, Topogra- 
Phical, and Miscellaneous Waines an Illustrated Copy of Has- 


ted’s History of 
Cambria ae A Kent, a vols. ; ; also, Lysons's Po ae 


tcatce Portraits; Iilustrative Works, relating to Ladin, & &e. &e, 











In imperial 4to. 
x > * 
| DEARLS of the EAST; or, BEAUTIES 
from LALLA ROOKH. 
Twelve Portraits of Female Characters, illustrative of Mr. 
ane 's popular Poem; designed by Fanny Corbaux, and drawn 
Stone by Louisa Cor' bau ux. 

ma One of the best conceived and best d volumes of this or 
any season in our recollection. Mr. Moore has been a happy poet 

all his life, and we by no means rank these illustrations among 
the least brilliant evidences of his good luck. We never thought 
the beauties of Lalia Rookh half so Fpeautiful.”—Court Journal, 

« Pearls of the East, anda charming er of pearls they are, 
They are all sufficiently bewitching; but if we were allowed to 
throw the handkerchief, it would certainly be to ‘ the eres, 
Lalla Rookh,’ or to the young and enchanting Nourmahal.” 
Literary Gazette. 

Tastefully bound and ornamented, 31s. 6d. tinted; beautifully 
coloured under the Artist's direction, 2/. 12s. 6d, 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


Conphision of Dr, Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford. 
Price MM ny RT the third and concluding volume of 


M>E™ RIALS of OXFORD. 
A the Rev. JAMES INGRAM, D.D. 
President of Trinity College. 
With thirty-six a on Steel, by John Le Keux, 
and numerous w 


-cu 
, Proofs “ee roy price 38s. Mi India | proofs, 54s. 
* S are their sets without 

















In a few days, 
TEAM COMMUNICATION with 
INDIA, by the ae SEA. Advocated in a Letter to 
Lord Viscount } by Plans of the Route, 
Maps, and a co Stetions, &e. 
B NYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. F.R. 
Allen ~4Fy Co. Leadenhall Street; and Hatchard A Son, 
Piccadilly. 








‘On the 10th of June will be published, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 
HE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, 
with a Sketch of his Life. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Edward sone Dover Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A new edition, pee | revised, and considerably augmented, 
vol. " price 6s. Cot 
Tas ART of OOKERY. 
bs ae Oe ashe 
Mf Park Hotel, wood, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave > Maria Lane. 





delay, as the publishers will not hold themselves bound to supply 
separate Nos. after a limited period 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; ; Parker, Oxford. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea. 
With TL ND Etchings Nl Ww. Dyce, Esq. 
IGHLAND RAMBLES, and 
one Saran in to SHORTEN the WAY. 
y Sir TH 8S DICK LAUDER, Bart. 
Author of « poy pmb ofthe Morayshire — 
« Lochandhu,” * Wolf of Badenoch,” & 

« Full of legend, full of adventure, full ain “The author 
has the —, of knowing by heart every inch of the scenery 
he describes. ossesses a clear and flowing style; can paint 
well with words, m8 ae dialogue not ungracefully. We like 
bis book much.”—Athe 

«“ Sir Thomas evinces 8 a ‘therough knowledge and intense sym- 
pathy with our Highland landscapes, people, and traditions.”— 
Inverness Courier. 

« They constitute a Series of the most stirring narratives we 
have almost ever read.”—Glasgow Courier. 

“« We warmly recommend the book.”—Tait's Magazine, 

“ His vivid descriptions of scenery betray the master-hand, 
enthusiastically directed by an imagination always alive to the 
poetry of nature.”—Kigin Courant. 

A. and C, Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., London, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














oe 
3 Great Marlborough Street, May 12. 
B UR has just 


coL 


published senses 5 New and interesting Works— 


M® 
Venetia. 


« The child of love, rae bese born in bitterness 
And nurtured in conv 
By the Author of “ Vivian svel, « Henrietta Temple,” &e. 
vols, 


Opinions of Lord Brougham, 
On Wipe word Irhealoyy Law, anaes Education, Literature, 
ic. in his P. al S hes, and 
Miscellaneous Writings. One very thick and closely printed vol, 
12s. nd. 








Ill. 
The Hussar. 

By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 

IV. 
Gentleman a 3 
A Naval Stor 

By the Author Le Cc avendizh,” &e. 8 vols. 

na ae days, 


The City of the Sultan ; 
Or, Domestic Manners of the T: na 
By Miss Pardoe, 
Authoress of “ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


2 vols. 


Il. 
Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. post 810, 
Ill. 
A Voyage of Observation, 
Among the Colonies of Western Africa, and the Narrative of a 
Cam meer in Nagy ve in 1835. 
apt. Alexander, 
Author of *« a'ransatlantic Sketches,” &c. 
In2 wala. 8vo. with Maps: and numerous Plates, by 
Major C. C. Michell. 


nl vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
ARGAM ABBEY, a Historical Romance 
of the Fourteenth Century. 
John # Green, 121 avowgate = 


Vy HO WAS JUNIUS? — Notes and 
Observations upon the Letters of Junius. 
Printed for Richard Glynn, Pal! Mall. 


Also, 
The Autograph Portfolio, No. XII. which 


completes the Work. 








Price 5a, 6d. 
> * 
HE MECHANICAL EUCLID; contain. 
ing the Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, de- 
ene See the manner of the Elements of Geometry; and 
di iti fixed _— by the University of Cam- 
bridge as requisite f ‘or a Degree. To which is added, Notes on 
the Logic of Induction and Oo a 
By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow nd Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Now ready, by the same Author, in 38 vols, 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
earliest to the present Times. 
London: John W. Parker. ‘Commalege J. and J. J. Deighton. 








HE TRINITIES of the ANCIENTS: 

the Let ag es ofthe First Ages, and the Writings of 

the Pythi oo! examined, with reference to the Know- 
ledge of ofthe Trit 9 ascribed to Plate and other ancient Philo- 


y ROBERT MUSHET, E 
Londen: as W. Parker, Publisher, 


TH 





West Strand, 
E ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL; 


or, —_——T Parish. 
OSINA bagionnnis 


wonton Poems. 
a Jay “9 Parker, 
Fables and Moral Maxims, in Prose and Verse. 


Selected by Anne Parker. 
Witha ism a 3s. 6d. 


8s. Gd. 


Tales and Stories from History. 
Agnes Strickland. 
2 vols. with many Cuts, 7s, 


Vv. 
Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
2 vols. with Peng Cute, 5e. 6d, 


The Elements of Botany. 
For the Use of eR and mee a 
New edition, —_ - ae jy enlarged. 
London: John W. Parken Publisher, West Strand. 
In Bro, 4th edition, price 9s. 6d, 
R. KIDD’S BRIDGEWATER], 
TREATISB. The Adaptation of External Nature to 


Condition e 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 








iP 





Price 2+. 6d. 
N the EFFICACY of CARBONIC 
ACID GAS in the DISEASES of TROPICAL CLI- 
MATES, or those ae from the = termed Malaria, 
JOHN PARKIN. 
Author of a W. ori +o — ——— Treatment of the 


ic Choler: 
Allen and Co. Leadentiall ‘Street; on4 Highiey, Fleet Street. 











In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. new edition, with | Additions, of 


HE CULTIVATION of the GRAPE. 
VINE on OPEN WALL! 
By CLEMENT. HOARE 
« Mr. Hoare has thiewn more light on the ‘subject of vine cul- 
ture than any British gardener who has written on the subject,” 
—Loudon's sing oang 's Mag. 
“One of the best upon any horticul 
which has Soon ubthhed - some years. ’—Atheneum. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





I subject, 





1 vol. demy Bro, price 12s. 
\HE EUC HA RIST ; being principally 
Lent Lectures, delivered in "An Souls’ Church, 1835, and 
Portman Chapel, 1837. 
B boc Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A. 
ate Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: Wim. Jones Cleaver, 80 Baker Street, Portman Square. 


“In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of Mibaebinanins price 78. 


RINCIPLES of HOMQ@OPATHY. 
y P. CURRIE, M.D. 
Member of ne Parisian Homeopathic Society. 
Thomas Hurst, “ae St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and may be had of 
J. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. 
N.B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, 
price} lee each. 





In a pocket volume, the 5th edition, 5s. in clo 
HE. "SECRETARY Ss ‘ASSISTANT, 


« One of those useful little books which, having founa 
how serviceable it is for daily reference, you wonder that you 
could ever do without. The Assistant gives you superscrip- 
tions, lists of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions and 
memorials, and other pieces o' for with 
society.” —Literary Gazette, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





WORKS ON GARDENING, 
Recently published by —— and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
on. 


he 2d LLA in f.cap phe pate 6s. cloth lettered, 


HE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORISTS’ 

DIREC TORY; i being a ager yn Treatise on Floricul- 

ture; i ly the he best Stage, Bed, and 
Border Flowers, Bang cultivated Avg ‘dens os 

are added, Directions for the 

Hothouse, and nage shor ge with the different mid of Raising 

and Propagating Exotic Plants. Interspersed with many new 
Physiological Observations, and various useful Lists. 

y JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 

« When quidenats are botanists, they are always worth being 
attended to; and Mr. Main’s aeons = all founded in true sci- 
ence. We strongly recommend th we b 

“ This is a useful and concise compentinws of the florist’s art." 
—Gentleman's Magaxine. 





To — 





Il, 

In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the 2d edition, Price 12s. 
The Greenhouse Companion ; comprising a 
general course of Greenhouse and Conservatory Praciice through- 
out the year; a Natura! Arrangement of all the Greenhouse Plants 
in Cultivation; with a Descriptive Catalogue of the most desirable 
to form a Coliection, their proper Soils, Modes of Propagation, 





In 3 vols post 8vo. ros pice Bis, 6d. 
ISO and_ the EZFECT; 
or, the Ancients off their Rd, 
“To all who are in search of amusement, we heartily recom- 
mend this work.” — Met» opolitan. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhill. 
SECOND EDITION OF REDDING'S WINES. - 
In 8vo. with 16 highly finished Wood Engravings, by Baxter, 
cloth lettered, price 16¢. 


HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 

MODERN WINES; with 

and Additions ; comprising the latest Parliamentary Re 

French Wines, and other Statistical Information; an 

Preface, developing ~ aa of the Port Wine Trade. 

RUS REDDING. 

“ Some curious de are put forward in the Preface.”— 
Atheneum. 

«It has received aevena additions, both in the body and the 


Appendix." “Shane 
hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
A N entirely new Edition of the complete 
WORKS of LORD BYRO 
In Ten Pocket pemeymy Pose mee ‘the whole of the Notes 
» in the edition of 1833. 

Beautifully printed, and embellished with a Portrait and 
Vignette ‘Title-page. Handsomely bound in cloth, price only 
3s, 6d, each Volume. 

Vols. IV. and V. contain Byron's Dramas, complete. 
John Baustays Albemarle Street. 





ye 


VOL. V. OF THE POCKET BYRON. 





Witha Map and nearly Seventy Plates, 2 vole. ‘Bvo. 9. 2s. 
Tesyeas in C E T E. 
By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In 4 vols. Svo. 485. with Landscape Iilustrations of the Scenery 
of Goldsmith's Life and Works, the first complete edition of 


YHE WORKS of SurTe al 
GOLDSMITH, 
AMES PRIOR, Esq 


awned b “ Life of Goldsmith. 
Lately published, 2 vols. 8ve. 302. 

Prior’s Life of Goldsmith. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now ready, a 2d edition, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
"7 


(Cy oussines's TABLE.-TALK. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
YRON’S WORKS, 


complete in | vol., with all the Notes contained in the 
seventeen vols. edition. With a Portrait, a View of Newstead 
Abbey, and Facsimiles of Lord Byron's Handwriting at various 
Periods of his Life. Splendidly printed in an entirely new and 
remarkably clear LE 1 — 8vo. handsomely bound. The 
Price no more than 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








The Second Volume, 8v 
ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Peace of Utreeht to ork nese of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. eae 37. To be completed in 3 v 
John Murray, Albemarle i 


Now ready, royal 8v0. 302. and royal dto, ‘2. 


COLLECTION of Interestin 
ACTS from the PELY, RECORDS of the EX- 
CH ROVER, ag ayments made out of His Majesty's Revenue 
from the time enry III. to the end of Henry VI. With an 
ix, illustrative of History, Sc. during that Period. 
Transtated from the Original ag oy now in the custody of 
Right Hon. Sir John Newport, Bart. Comptroller-Generai, 
By FREDE 1CK DEVU: 
Of the Chapter- House Record ( Offieg, Westminster. 


EX. 


in Murray, Albemarie 





References to Botanical Works in which they 
are Figured. Also, the proper Treatment of Flowers in Rooms, 
and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 


Ill. 
In 8vo. illustrated by several Engravings, 124. cloth, lettered, 
The Domestic Gardener’ s Manual; being an 
which is added, a concise Na 
peer me . ripe and ish Botanist’s Companion, or ( ata- 
logue of British Plants, in the Monthly order of their Flowering. 





Iv. 
The 5th edition, with coloured Plates, price 8. cloth boards, 
A Concise and Practical ‘Treatise on the 
Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Poly- 
anthus, Ranunculus, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers; 
including a Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of 
the finest varieties of each Flower. By ‘1 homas Hogg. 


In 8vo. price 10s. Vea. cloth lettered, 

Flora Domestica; or, the Portable Flower 
Garden: being a familiar Deseri tion of all the Plants now cul- 
tivated in Britain, with particular Instructions for the Treat- 
ment of Plants in Pots. Illustrated by Quotations from the Poets. 


VIL 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
Sylvan Sketches; or, Companion to the Park 
and Shrubbery : describin every variety of Forest Trees and 
Arboraceous Plants, with Directions for Planting. 


Price 6s. or in ‘CAT Parts, at the Prices affixed, 
RODD'S sA TALOGUES of BOOKS 
e for 1837; ensi ion of Books 
in all Languages and Classes silitesatare. 

Part I. Theology and Ecclesiastical History, 
under the several heads of Biblical Literature; Jewish History 
and Theology: Fathers and Councils ; Liturgical Works of the 
Romish Church; Miscellaneous Divinity, Doctrinal and Contro- 
pgp te Articles, Liturgy, me, rig! Church of England; Works 

hur of the "Clergy; 
+. Church Histor > ieee $f English Dissenters; Church 
jcotland; Sacred istory and Antiquities; History of Reli- 
Sons ers; Lives of Saints; History of the Vaudois, Hussites, 
and of the Foreign Heformed Charches; core / and History 
ofthe Greek, Russian, and Oriental Churches: Missions to the 
East a Weit Indies; Heathen Theology, Greek, Koman, Hin- 
doo, &c. Also, a Collection of Works on Metaphysics, Moral 
Philocophy, and Education. Price %s. 

Part II. Jurisprudence. Government, Po- 
licy and Law; Law of Nations, Foreign Codes, and Civil Law; 

tish Parliament and Conatitution; Law of Libel and Liberty 
of the Press; Imprisonment for Debt; Police; Trials, Causes, 
and Opinions, &c. Political Economy, Trade, &c. East India 
and China Trade; West India, African, and Slave Trade; Public 
Revenue, National Debt, Taxes, Coinage, Currency, Banking, 
&c.; Provisions and Corn Laws; Population; Public Charities 
and Poor Laws. Price 6d. v 

Part III. Arts and Sciences, and Natural 
History. Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, | &e. 
Astrology, Witchcraft, Magic, Ap 1 

usic ; dititary Art; Horsemanship ; Hunting and Field Sports; 
Games and Recreations; Architecture; Painting and Sculpture; 
Engraving and Books of Prints; Geology, Fossilogy, (onchology, 
and Mineralogy ; Chemistry, Alchemy, Dyeing, Distillation, and 
Cookery; Natural History; Physiology, Anatomy, and Medicine. 


Price 
Part IV. Elegant Literature. An exten- 


sive Collection of Works on Language, — oe Greek, Latin, 
Sclavonic, Celtic, Gothic, English, mee  ° Ancient and 
Modern, including some scarce volumes of id English Poetry, 
rare old Plays and Works connected with the Stage; Romances 
and Novels; Facetie; Proverbs; Epistles; Philology, Criticism, 
and Literary History; Bibliograp!: and Typography. Price 2*- 
Part V. Historical Literature. Antiqui- 
ties, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, &c. Numismatics; Voyages and 
Travels in various Countries, including an extensive eae 
of Voyages in America, and American er History 0 
Greece, the Roman Empire, Sesty, 0 7. France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Rugia and Pol ark, Sweden, ee 
¥ “~y bi Heras History and T. aphy j History of Scotland, 
iveland ldry ; Genealogy, and Family History; Biography, 


2 Great Newport Street. 
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Just published, Volume the Second of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


His Literary Executor. 
Volume Third on Ist of June. 
Edinburgh: R. Cadell. London: J. Murray; and Whittaker and Co. 
As above may be had:— 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, VOL. I. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 VOLS. 
SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 VOLS. 
SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 28 VOLS. 





Now ready for delivery, in 2 vols. 4to. price Five Guineas, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


This work consists of Two ry quarto vol upon the ition of which the author has been emplo 
for more than twenty years; and though the expense o! publication has exceeded the sum of 6000/. it is publis! shel nm 
the moderate price of Five Guineas. The two volumes contain nearly 2300 pages of three columns each, closely, yet | 
clearly and beautifully printed. It combines the two branches, hitherto kept separate, of Etymology and Explana- | 
tion. 











ROBERTS'S ‘SPAIN. 





Now ready, 


ROBERTS'S SPANISH SKETCHES. 


COMPRISING 


Madrid, Seville, Granada, Cordova, Burgos, Xeres, Malaga, Gibraltar, &c. &c. 
Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 4?, 4s.; or coloured and mounted, in Portfolio, 10/, 10s. 





LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES, 


MADE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SOME MONTHS IN THE 


ALHAMBRA. 


This is the only genuine Series of Sketches made from Nature by Mr. Lewis, and were purchased by the Pub- 
lishers immediately upon his return from Spain. He copied many of them on to the stone himself, and a few Sets 
have been coloured, so exactly like the Sketches, that they may be regarded as original drawings by the Artist. 


Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-@#ound, 4. 4s.; or coloured and mounted, in folio, 104, 10s, 
London: Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6 Pall Mall. 





MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 


ON 


ATHENS AND THE ATHENIANS, 


IS NOW READY. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK, 
SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 


IS NOW READY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE LA FAYETTE MANUSCRIPTS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 20th. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


INCLUDING THE PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE GENERAL, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
PUBLISHED BY HIS FAMILY. 
EDITIONS IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 


In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2d edition of 
Cc H z L Ss. 
Recensuit JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. 
Coll. SS. Trin. nuper Socius, et Greecarum Literarum 
rofessor SE 
Cantabrigie : Veneers apud J. e 


ie Deightens et J.,G., 
» Ri agen, Lond ni. 








In 1 large vol. 8vo, price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, anvenged in Historical and 
| Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
| read as one Connected History, in the words of the Authorised 
| Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily —— 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOW NSENI ), M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
| ’and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 
| The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards. 
The larger Edition of the A ini 
alka Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
3/. 16s. in boards; or the Old and New Testament separately. 


? 
| Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
| 
| 








Mr. Holden's —— of the Old Testament, 
In 1 large vol. i2mo. price 12s. 6d. boards, 
‘THE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR; or, 
a Practical Guide to the aor of the Old ‘Testament. 
ppaners for the Use of general Reade: 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOL ‘DEN, M.A. 
| Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
| celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently short 
| to be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply 
this deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has 
| aim and study of the author to embrace, in a condensed 
| form, such information as will enable the — reader to ascer- 
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